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REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE COLLIER REMEY 
1841-1928 


Of especial interest to Iowans is the career of George Collier 
Remey, a native of Burlington, the first rear admiral of the 
United States Navy born west of the Mississippi River. 

On his father’s side Admiral Remey was descended from 
Abram Remy, a Huguenot refugee to this country, landing 
at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1700. 

On his mother’s side Admiral Remey descended from the 
Pilgrim Father, John Howland. Nathan Howland who served 
in the last French and Colonial War and was an officer in 
the Revolution was his great-grandfather. Admiral Remey’s 
parents, William Butler Remey and Eliza Howland, were mar- 
ried in St. Charles, Mo., and migrated to Burlington the same 
year, 1837. Three of their sons performed distinguished serv- 
ice in the United States Navy. The second son, Colonel Wil- 
liam Butler Remey, U.S. M. C., was first judge advocate gen- 
eral of the Navy, which post he filled from 1880 to 1892. The 
third son, Edward Wallace Remey, was lieutenant U. S. N. 
who was lost from his ship while a young man. 

Admiral Remey’s career was one of all-around achievement, 
in times of peace as in times of war. He served this country 
in four wars. He was a midshipman aboard the U.S. 8S. Hart- 
ford in Chinese waters at the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
was several months before news of the opening up of hostilities 
between the states reached China and several months later 
the Hartford reached home. He had various details one of 
which was the command of a vessel off the Charleston blockade 
where he had various encounters capturing blockade runners 
bringing munitions of war from Europe to the Conferedates. 
Remey commanded one of the attacking parties on the attack 
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on Fort Sumpter. He was captured by the Confederates and 
- was in prison thirteen months in Columbia jail in South Caro- 
lina, later being transferred to Libby Prison in Richmond 
where he was held for several weeks before his exchange was 
accomplished. 

In 1873 in the town of Burlington George Collier Remey, 
then a commander, married Mary Josephine Mason, the 
daughter of Charles Mason, the first chief justice of Iowa. 
They were blessed with a family of six children. 

In the years following the Civil War Remey had frequent 
duty in Washington, intermingled with sea duty. He was 
on the staff of Admiral Gherardi from 1880 to 1882 and wit- 
nessed the bombardment of Alexandria, Egypt, by the British 
squadron in the latter year. 

Remey commanded the base of naval operations at Key 
West during the Spanish-American War, and two years later 
he took command of the United States squadrons in the Far 
Kast, at that time the largest squadron that the United States 
Navy had ever mobilized. During his duty there as comman- 
der in chief in the Far Hast he engaged in putting down the 
insurrection in the Philippines and took part in quelling the 
Boxer uprising in China. 

Admiral Remey’s entire career was one of efficiency and 
service so well carried out that there never was any question 
or criticism brought against him. When the problem of adopt- 
ing modern methods of gunnery came up in our Navy in the 
early 1900’s and the feeling was very bitter in the service be- 
tween those on one hand who thought the old methods suf- 
ficient, and the progressives on the other hand led by Admiral 
Sims, who realized that our gunnery needed improvement to 
keep us abreast of the European navies, Admiral Remey en- 
dorsed Sim’s recommendations. This was the beginning of 
the modern improved gunnery in our Navy. 

Although Admiral Remey was removed by eight genera- 
tions from his pioneer French ancestors he was the French 
gentleman in type, strikingly handsome with a politeness and 
charm that won the hearts of all who knew him. He was broad 
and universal in his religious sympathies as is noted in a foun- 
dation which he created in the name of his wife for the poor 
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of the Diocese of Washington, stating in the writ of gift that 
its benefits were to be distributed to the needy regardless of 
ereed, nationality or race. The appreciation in which he was 
held in the service is summed up in the inscription on a loving 
cup presented to him on the completion of his last cruise, which 
reads as follows: 


PRESENTED 
TO 
REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE COLLIER REMEY, 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, U. S. NAVAL FORCES 
ON THE ASIATIC STATION 
APRIL 19, 1900 TO MARCH 1, 1902 
BY 
THE CREW OF HIS FLAG SHIP 
THE BROOKLYN 
AS A MARK OF ESTEEM AND A TOKEN OF THEIR 
LASTING REMEMBRANCE OF HIS UNIFORMLY KIND 
AND JUST TREATMENT TO THE ENLISTED MEN OF 
HIS COMMAND 


(The facts that George Collier Remey was born and reared in Iowa, 
that he was appointed to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, that he re- 
turned to Iowa and married the daughter of Chief Justice Charles Mason, 
and that he was the first man from Iowa to attain the rank of rear 
admiral warrant us in presenting the foregoing brief biography and 
character sketch. He was born in Burlington, Iowa, August 10, 1841, died 
at his home in Washington, D. C., February 10, 1928, and was buried 
in Arlington National Cemetery. The vast accumulation of Admiral 
Remey’s letters, papers, art objects and other mementos have recently 
been deposited in the collections of the Historical, Memorial and Art 
Department of Iowa at Des Moines.—E. R. H.) 


JUDGE ORLANDO C. HOWE 
SomMEwHAT oF His Lire AND LETTERS 


By F. I. Herriorr 
Professor in Drake University 


[Concluded] 


Part II1J—CorrEsPONDENCE—1863-1865 


VI 

In the letters which follow, beginning with Captain Howe’s 
of June 26, 1864, dated at Devall’s Bluff, Arkansas, and clos- 
ing with Mrs. Howe’s written approximately six months later 
at Newton, Iowa, we have many glimpses of the kaleidescopic 
events of that momentous year. They deal, as those previously 
presented, mainly with their intimate personal concerns, do- 
mestic difficulties, business plans, relations with acquaintances, 
neighbors and relatives, but incidentally the writers disclose 
more or less of their feelings and opinions about events and 
personalities in the national theatre of the Civil War and 
their immediate local reactions. 

It was in the six months covered by these letters that Cap- 
tain Howe’s health broke down. The months of July, August, 
September and October almost proved fatal to him. Amidst 
the relentless heat, the lack of pure water, forced in the many 
hurried marches to camp in low swampy regions along the 
rivers and streams between Devall’s Bluff and Little Rock, 
and compelled to breathe air and drink water polluted with 
miasmic poisons Captain Howe and his men struggled with 
ague, dysentery, fever and typhus. Captain Howe was sey- 
eral times incapacitated and finally succumbed and after a 
a period in the hospital was invalided home with meager 
chances for recovery. 

In the previous letters we have displayed the variable feel- 
ings of the correspondents in the first days after the distur- 
bance of their domestic routine and severance of their home 
ties—they deal with efforts at new adjustments on Mrs. 
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Howe’s part and with Captain Howe’s new relations and 
first flush impressions. The letters now presented are more 
serious—the horrors of the incessant bloody strife weights the 
pen of the wife struggling with her anxious feelings, and de- 
spite a natural optimism of temperament, discouragement and 
weariness, due to ill health, show in the husband’s letters. 

Captain Howe’s letters, as previously indicated, remain 
astonishingly free from personal animadversion upon asso- 
ciates or casuals. But Mrs. Howe, amidst her trials and har- 
assing aggravations, anon dips her pen in acidulated ink and 
with much reason. In the military crisis of 1864 when Presi- 
dent Lincoln was calling for men to fill up the armies of 
Grant, Sherman and Thomas in the grand closing in move- 
ments of that year, enlistments were slow. As Mrs. Howe heard 
the neighbors discuss the course of things and listened to 
sundry lusty patriots, the ‘‘Home Guards’’ in Newton, and 
thought of her husband’s trials and dangers and those endured 
by neighbors, whose husbands and sons were also on the distant 
firing lines cynical feelings surged up in her heart and biting 
comments got into her letters. As they were intended for her 
husband’s eye only, I have struck out all names of those ad- 
versely referred to, lest living descendants or other relatives 
suffer needless irritation or injury. 

Many a passage in the letters of the period covered might 
be noted or quoted for their general or local interest. Captain 
Howe displays the same serene, steady confidence in the wis- 
dom of the course of President Lincoln in the conduct of the 
war, and his dissent from and disgust with much of the cap- 
tious popular criticisms of the nation’s chief are clear and 
emphatic. At no time during his trying intermittent, pro- 
gressive illness which finally brought him to the ground did 
he manifest in his letters any irritation at the treatment he 
was accorded by those in authority over him. The effects of 
his illness, however, were clearly indicated in the discourage- 
ment that appears more and more in his letters home when 
speaking about the financial prospects of the family when he 
contemplates his return, or considers the possible effects of 
his growing weakness from the fevers which sapped his 
strength. 
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Mrs. Howe’s ceaseless devotion to her family and her im- 
-perturbable confidence in her absent soldier husband shine 
steadily and more brightly in these letters and because of the 
fact that the word from the front about him was more and 
more discouraging, she was kept in a constant state of dread. 
The test of courage and faith are the periods of constant trial 
and trouble when dark clouds are roundabout. Those who 
can stand upright and staunch through the long days with 
their hours of weary waiting are of the earth’s elect. The 
following passage from Mrs. Howe’s letter of October 16, 
1864, gives us an earnest of her evenly balanced soul: 


You speak quite often, my dear, of our being ‘‘poor folks’’ after 
your return as though that had some new, undefinable terror for us. 
.... Why my dear haven’t we always been such? To be sure we 
never seemed to half believe it, neither will we now, but the facts will 
be the same as ever. There is no terror to me in any future that in- 
cludes my husband and children in one family with myself. There is 
now no difficulty in all men finding such employment as pleases them 
but no doublt after the war when all the soldiers return there will be 
more competition but we shall surely find a way to make a comfortable 
and also respectable living among civilized people. I do not fear it, my 
dear, and do not let any thoughts of this kind trouble you. If only God 
in his goodness will bring us together an unbroken family again then 
surely must all our life be a thanksgiving song. 


One must be obtuse who can read those lines with indiffer- 
ence. Such devotion, such love and trust, and buoyant con- 
fidence are not the accompaniment of a frivolous soul nor the 
complements of a shallow person; and such a nature, we may 
assume 


- ... does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour and a flattering crew. 


Vil 


The movements of Captain Howe’s Company L between 
June 26, 1864, and December 1 ranged over at least seven 
counties in central Arkansas between the White and Arkansas 
rivers.’ His letters mention expeditions or marches to Searcy, 


the county seat town of White County on the north and to 


112 The counties were Arkansas, Jefferson, Lonoke, Monroe, Prairie, Pu- 
laski, and White. 
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Austin on the north middle line of Lonoke County, the former 
fifty miles north of Devall’s Bluff, to Clarendon in Monroe 
County, and St. Charles on the White River in Arkansas 
County about forty miles to the south and east of Devall’s 
Bluff. The letters here reproduced were written for the most 
part at Devall’s Bluff, where the company was apparently en- 
camped when not on scouting expeditions. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark., 
June 26th, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

We are here again after several marches having been sent to aid in 
opening White River which the rebels had blockaded at Clarendon 15 
miles below, but a boat up this morning shows the river clear and also 
brought two letters from you. We were too late to go on the expedi- 
tion to do the work of clearing the river, though a hundred or so of the 
Ninth convalescents &e who were in camp got there in time. We were 
on the way from Searcy to our camp in hot haste having learned that 
Shelby!!* had come southward when a message came that we were all 
wanted here as the rebs had sunk a gunboat at St. Charles &. We 
stopped 2 hours in camp after 25 miles march on a hot day and then 
came in the night here 18 miles further. The men feel disappointed about 
the matter as they bore the march in hopes of a fight, and there is a 
camp rumor that the few who came from camp have distinguished them- 
selves. For one I am willing to wait my time and meanwhile do such 
duty as I am called on for. My company has had a very hard time havy- 
ing been scouting 12 days, but company E has been out 10 days longer. 
I never fail to go when L goes, and though we have had no chance to 
get much glory yet the Bushwhackers have learned that the ‘‘Gray Horse 
Company’’ as they call us are not to be trifled with. On this last scout 
my men were recognized by that title and I learn that my own self 
had been noticed by them while in the bushes, but I cannot get a fight 
out of them. 

Company B on this trip had a brisk skirmish that I wrote you about 
but maybe the rebs got the letter from near Austin. Do not be alarmed 
if the river should be closed and you have to wait to hear from me, 
as this is liable to happen at any time. We do not expect to stay long 
but cannot tell an hour ahead where we will be, and of course I cannot 
even guess where we will be when you try to make that visit you speak 
of in the fall. If we are at Little Rock or here it may do. I hope to get 
money but cannot even guess. While on the trip we lived partly on the 
inhabitants who are learning what war really means and will not I think 
be in a hurry to begin it again. There is but little union feeling in this 
country but a good deal of submission and contrary to my former 


113 General Joseph O. Shelby. 
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opinion the people except the rich are a servile people, and will be 
conquered either by us or the Guerrillas, they claim to be neutral. 

The man Kennedy shot in Jasper County was the father of Milton 
Lee one of my soldiers. Let me know the facts as they appear to the 
public. 

Linnie’s letter was easily read and she must write again when you 
have time to wait for her. 

Hurrah for Lincoln and Johnson. 

Your Husband, 


O. C. Howe. 
I will write as soon as I can again. 


Duvall’s Bluff, Ark., July 10, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

A fleet of boats with gunboat convoy is expected to leave soon and 
of course a mail will go, and I only write at such times. The river is all 
the time exposed to the incursions of squads of rebels and steamboats 
are often fired into but generally without damage. 

I visited Little Rock and returned yesterday, saw Capt’s. Campbell, 
Sennett, Cozad, and Thompson, and Col. Garrett and Maj. Smith. Judge 
Edmundson and many other Newton men.4 They all appeared in fair 
health and it was a good visit. 

On going I found the rebs had tinkered with the track at Ashley’s 
Station so that the interruption I wrote of in my last was caused by 
them. One fireman was killed by the engine falling on him and the 
engineer badly hurt. We found the track not meddled with on either 
trip but between trips they attempted to burn the bridge at my old 
station, Ft. Miner, but the guard there beat them off. The rebs burnt 
the house of a Union man near, and some Ohio boys have severely re- 
taliated by burning several dwellings. One was of a notorious Bush- 
wacker who carries a hair rope for the purpose of hanging such soldiers 
as they capture. Two of the Ohio 22’ were found dead, one had been 
shot and then both hung. This is their reason given for burning the 
building and I do not blame them. 

A captain of the Ohio 22’ served the Bushwackers a pretty trick. 
He came with a party through Hickory Plains some 20 miles northwest 
of here, and commenced recruiting for Shelby, representing that he had 
captured a lot of Fed uniforms and arms and was going down to take 
Brownsville and then return to Shelby’s command. Fourteen volun- 
teered, nearly if not quite all had the Amnesty oath in their pockets. 
They had been good peaceable, neutral citizens when I was there, but 


114 Captain Frank T. Campbell, Co. B, Fortieth Ia. Inf., editor Free Press, 
later lieutenant governor of Iowa, 1878-82; J. W. Sennet, captain of Co. BH, 
Fortieth Ia. Inf., attorney; Felix W. Cozad, captain of Co. D, Fortieth Ia. 
Inf.; probably William Thompson, captain in Co. HE, First Ia. Cav., colonel 
and brigadier general; John A. Garrett, colonel of the Fortieth Ia. Inf.; S. G. 
Smith, major Fortieth Ia. Inf.; David Edmundson, sheriff of Jasper County, 
Ia., 1846-48, and county judge, 1858-62. 
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on enlisting were quite communicative to their captain and told him all 
about the Bushwacking and were exulting over the dismay the Yanks 
would feel when they had entered their lines by means of the uniforms 
and were boasting of their bloody intentions to kill the Yanks, when 
some of the citizens whom they passed told them of the deceit. They 
are held as prisoners of war, but ought to be executed for taking arms 
after taking the oath, but I expected they would be released and sent 
home to Bushwack and so am much pleased at their detention. 

The rebs are always lurking about our posts taking stragglers, four 
soldiers (none of the 9th) were found murdered in a field near here 
a few days ago killed while blackberrying. 

How I hate to be cooped up here when so much might be done if I 
could be turned loose with a few men outside the lines, and my success 
in horse hunting etc. ought to let me out some, but none can go without 
such limitations and restriction as prevent doing anything. It would 
be so easy for me to lie in wait for the marauders while a few should 
be apparently straggling that I wish much to try it and the first ex- 
cuse I have by being sent on any errand will do so. 

The soldiers of course know nothing of the plans of the commanders 
but we feel disheartened at what might be done by small parties even 
if we are too weak for any general attempt (as I think we are) in this 
department. 

Shelby has in my opinion recruited and conscripted at least 1500 or 
2000 men, north of here and within reach of us, but been unmolested 
except when he took the advance and attacking part. 

A fleet is expected today, with letters, news, and money for us all, 
we are anxious about Grant and Sherman. As to polities I care only 
that our country be sustained by a united north even if they differ in 
the way of doing it, but northern traitors and fools will perhaps write 
and do much hurt. Lincoln has the heart of the army and will have 
their vote unless some new matter changes everything. 

You seem to be in good health now, do you think the climate there 
healthy enough? I do not admire the south quite well enough to live 
in [the] way we would be compelled to here and the beautiful northwest 
has too much danger to incline me to risk you and the children at 
Spirit Lake, and much as I loved that place and long for it now I do 
not know as I should live there with its dangers, all are gone we care 
for but P’s!15 family. Newton is the next to home of any place and I 
am longing for a look at my little home there though it has neither 
house or land. I am not going to save much of pay as it will take so 
much to support us, but we can I hope buy a home of some kind, and I 
would prefer a farm even 6 or 10 miles from Newton to living there en- 
tirely unless some good business offers, but perhaps my thoughts of 
Newton are all colored by thinking of the four in it that make any 


place so dear. 


115 B, F, Parmenter’s family. 
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Iowa soldiers never find a country that excells our incomparable state 
_and ‘‘It looks like Iowa’’ is the extreme of praise for a fine country, 
but its equal in beauty, fertility, and natural resources I have not seen. 
Only cotton cannot be grown, and cotton is riches if not King. My old 
notion that wool as a staple will be grown in that treeless northwest 
so as to enrich thousands is renewed but it is not for me to try it. The 
war has put off that experiment at least 20 years.16 

I am glad to hear you are satisfied with Linnie’s advancement as I 
fear she will be discouraged. I have no doubt of her active mind being 
all we used to think it if she is not mentally stunted, and her erratic 
way of thinking around a matter then approaching with startling direct- 
ness is her father’s. That combination of the slow and active is only 
natural. Her knowledge of mathematics will all come right. Don’t you 
recollect I was something at that, and don’t you also know that my 
dullness at [reckoning] always vexed you? It is so with her, but don’t 
by all means increase that little evil by discouragement. 

I wish much to see Catherine and Maria but must wait for another 
visit and more peaceable times. My love to all and all to you. 

O. C. Howe. 

July 13 214 o’clock a.m. no boat has left since writing and I have 
been busy as officer of the day and am now up and write this while 
the Co. are getting ready for two day’s scout. You shall hear from me 
whenever a mail goes. : 


Vill 


From middle July, 1864, for the next eight months the 
country’s common thought was centered on the movements 
of Grant’s and Sherman’s armies. The battles waged by Grant 
in his great enveloping movement about Richmond were ap- 
palling in their frightful losses of life and the daring advances 
of Sherman’s columns towards Atlanta, while steadily success- 
ful, were accompanied with heavy toll of precious lives, to 
say nothing of the increasing popular dread that he was mak- 
ing a risky, suicidal movement into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. Captain Howe’s and Mrs. Howe’s letters reflect 
the common feelings of the people of the North and West. 
Captain Howe, after the manner of your true soldier, thinks 
mainly of the movements of the armies in the mass and his 
confidence in the grand maneuvers and objectives of those two 
famous generals, and not at all of the losses of treasure and 
man power; while Mrs. Howe, like all good women, thinks of 


116 The national census for 1930 states that Iowa had 1,131,000 sheep, ex- 
ceeding Minnesota’s quota, and but a few thousand less than Missouri had. 
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the horrors of the conflict, of the fields littered with the killed 
and wounded, and of the stricken homes, the desolate wives 
and orphaned children—yet she steels her heart with the hope 
that the end will soon come and righteousness will again pre- 
vail in high places. 


Duvall’s Bluff, Ark., 
July 19th, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

The long waited for boat whistle sounded today and part of a fleet 
came up the river, the mail is behind, hourly expected. The few papers 
bring news of Sherman’s movements, the sinking of the Alabama, and 
the raid toward Washington and Baltimore, but just enough to let us 
conjecture what may have happened by this time. I sometimes wish 
to be in some more important point of operations but am resigned to my 
fate of banishment, and will exclude thought of the outer world (except 
the little world of home) and only write of the unimportant but perhaps 
to you interesting events of daily life. 

The next day after returning from the foraging trip I wrote about, 
six of us went out of the lines towards night looking for a stray horse. 
No incident occurred except one of the men and myself got shot at by 
an officer of scouting party of Union soldiers whose zeal or something 
else were too much for his judgment, but his revolver was as wild as he 
and we were in no danger, till he found out at last we were friends. 
We stayed over night about 8 miles out at a house where there were 
four or five families of widows the men being in the Union army or 
workmen here except one real widow whose son was a week before 
taken by the rebels and conscripted. Of course we kept a good lookout 
and I laid down at 1 o’clock A.M. but rose before daylight and we 
came back. In two hours after returning we heard that the railroad 
had been torn up nine miles from here and I was sent with 50 men 
to follow them with orders to return before daylight. We started before 
noon of the hottest day I ever knew and started over a prairie for 3 miles 
which worried the men and horses much, but I halted for water at the 
edge of the timber and then we rode on in the shade. We found the 
trail and learned that from 150 to 300 variously estimated had come 
down the night before and did the mischief early in the morning and 
then part or all returned in the direction toward Searcy. I returned 
in the night and reported to Colonel Geiger who commands our brigade 
and then to General Andrews!17 the commander of the post and our 
division. They were satisfied well with my days work. We made 30 miles 
(part of us 40) and both men and horses were fresh and vigorous. 
I can make better distance without fatiguing either than any of them here, 


117 Colonel W. F. Geiger of the Eighth Missouri Inf. and General C. C. 
Andrews of the Third Minnesota Volunteers, 
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thanks to frontier experience of traveling without grain and of resting 
-and selecting the times for travel. 

I fell asleep a few times while listening or talking to the General 
but guess he did not know it but if he had known how much I had been 
up he would not have blamed me. I was waked before day (went to 
bed after midnight) by the Commissary notifying me to draw ten days 
rations as the Regiment was going to march. I let the others attend 
to it till sunrise and then got everything ready for the word to saddle 
but it has not come and has probably blown over, so yesterday and 
today I rest in good part. But Moore is sick again and R.118 is away 
with a few men guarding haymakers and the work is considerable. 

The whistle sounds again and I will wait for mail. 

July 20th, sunrise. Last evening the mail came and the whole camp 
was busy reading letters, my share was two from you of June 30th, and 
July 3rd., and now I must wait for the next boat again to hear from 
home. I am pleased to learn that Newton is to have the railroad as I 
expect to remain near there after the war. Matters are in a peculiar 
state here, the war is conducted about as the whites managed on the fron- 
tier, and I am tired of waiting to see intellect used in war. The President’s 
Amnesty proclamation has not the esteem of all the officers from its 
want of effects but I think if it had been fully tried it would have 
proved a wise and beneficent measure. No punishment has followed its 
violation. and men who take the oath and then aid the enemy are only 
laughed at. The execution of one hundred men in Arkansas though it 
would have been a terrible thing would have saved many lives. 

I do not like to think much about your circumstances without money 
and prices so high but it is a continual trouble. For a time the hope 
that money would soon come sustained me, but come it has not. 

Nothing could induce me to leave the army but to save you from 
suffering, but I would at once resign if I could reach home in time to 
earn in any way a little money, but it would be many months before 
that could be brought about, and probably I should then only be 
waiting as now, only now for pay then for a discharge, and which would 
come first none can know. In the distressed state of the inhabitants 
here I see only our own situation, fine homes desolate, property aban- 
doned, and women and children left to themselves, only this difference, 
here the rebel soldier’s families have never received any money that will 
buy anything. This cruel war teaches us what suffering is, and I only 
bear to witness the distress we inflict by taking away the teams, cows &e 
of the miserable inhabitants, by thinking how you have suffered and 
still do, and in fact from the indirect work of these rebels. 

The regiment is now sickly and in accordance with the usual manage- 
ment of public affairs, it is without medicine and the surgeon in 
charge this morning wished the Captains would send for quinine for 


7 we Wm. M. Moore of Newton, first lieutenant of Co. L, Ninth Ia. Cay. 
R,” refers to John G. Rockafellow, second lieutenant of the same company. 
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their companies, but how they are to get the means I dont know. I only 
wish some sanitary or other commission would send this necessity in 
this climate at this season if only an ounce in a letter. Could your 
society send us this summer a few things needed, or does it all go to 
some general fund and thus become subject to the Circumlocution office? 

We have none in this company dangerously sick from Jasper County, 
but several that are considerably sick and the worst season of the year 
has only commenced. It is not uncommon to see men drop from sun- 
stroke. My greatest trouble is want of water except the warm sicken- 
ing fluid of White river. On scouts we sometimes fare better and while 
over the river on the ‘‘surrounded hill’? I never tasted better, several 
wells have been dug here and there is now enough for hospital use and 
some to spare and our regiment is at work on several more wells and in 
a few days we expect to have one. The water is good but from 40 to 50 
feet deep and the soil caves so as to need curbing all the way down. 
We had one nearly finished that caved. 

My health is good only over work and climate has exhausted me, 
weight 125 pounds which does well enough. I hear that Lieutenant 
Moore will resign from ill health, but do not know. He will not be able 
to bear the climate long I do not know [who] will take his place if he 
does. Sergeant Richardson!!® would be the most help to me but I do not 
know as circumstances will allow that to be done. 

You see that all the letter is about myself but letters to you must 
be egotistic, and I think of nothing about you at home except want of 
money and that troubles me all the time. 

Good bye, 
Your Husband, 
O. C. Howe. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark. 
July 23rd, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

The fleet left yesterday, and this will not reach you for some time, 
but I feel lonesome and concluded to write though there is nothing new. 
Scouting parties are daily leaving, but none know of their destination 
till they return, and I am considered entitled to a little rest, but when 
my papers are fixed up I shall wish to start out again. 

Ag the cars went west an hour ago I noticed a Battery of Artillery 
on the train, which is suggestive of fighting going on or expected some- 
where, and there was a rumor yesterday that there was fighting at Searcy 
again. The other affair there I wrote you about was that part of the 
10th Illinois cavalry about 250 men were surprised by 800 of the enemy, 
and considerably over 100 of our men killed wounded or prisoners, 
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mostly the latter. Since then we had orders to march there but was 
countermanded. 

We have received orders to be stationed again at Bayou Two Prairie 
but this is revoked and we are here indefinitely. Since some wells have 
been dug we have good drinking water and the health of the regiment 
is already improving, but the sick season is upon us and many of the 
men look puny. The Newton boys are none dangerously sick, but 
several poorly, Lieutenant Moore has signified his intention of resign- 
ing but I do not know as it will be accepted. Several officers have lately 
sent in their resignations, but none accepted now, and one refused, the 
others to hear from. I expect to be able to stand the service better than 
the majority of the officers, but the want of vegetables may hurt me 
until scouting commences again in my company. 

If I should become so sick as to render it necessary I will take a 
sick furlough and visit you, if means can be had which I suppose could 
in such a case as I believe preparations are made for such cases. 

24th—I found yesterday the letter I had written to you, and it 
troubles me much to think it was not sent by the boats as the one that 
carries this may not go for several days, but I shall send all that I 
write even if they are old. The fleet carried at least two letters and the 
next will carry more, that you will probably get at a time. I have found 
it necessary to be off duty for a few days to rest and get recruited, 
and feel better this morning than for a week past. The weather has 
been comfortable for 3 days with refreshing breezes, the nights cool 
as August at the Lakes, and this is helping us though it may increase 
the ague. We now get little or no fruit and will have none till on a 
scout, except a little dried apple which is not dear at 15 cents a pound, 
and sometimes the luxury of canned fruits at high prices. 

We are to have a review of the troops at this post at 5 o’clock and 
my company will be small, I shall go. We had one last Sunday or two 
weeks ago, I forget which and it is quite a sight to see several regi- 
ments especially the mounted troops, though the ranks of the old regi- 
ments are sadly thinned. You cannot tell how much your letters en- 
courage me and I cannot help showing them at times to my brother of- 
ficers with much pride as well as affection. That picture of yours turned 
up at last it had slipped into some papers or probably I put it there as 
I have a dim recollection of hiding it when I had the smallpox and was 
a little out of my head. 

The fact that Judge Edmundson went on the last fleet consoles me 
a little for the loss of those letters that should have gone, as he saw 
me only the day before as I was starting on a short scout and probably 
heard of our return before he went. I will see to it myself that all 
our letters go in future. 

We hear a rumor that money for our pay started down the river 
for us but news of blockade sent it back to St. Louis, if so it will come 
next fleet and I can send right back to you, but how are you to live 
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in the meantime? As to us what we get from Government is cheap 
as transportation is not added but we have to pay cash on delivery, and 
we can sometimes get credit for some things but at exhorbitant prices, 
but all the officers manage to get along somehow. 

July 25th. 

On the way to review grounds last night we heard the weleome boat 
whistle which told us of news from home and made me impatient of 
the review. It was however a fine scene, the place a level prairie two 
to four miles wide running away to the south west with points of timber 
running into it and occasional small mts of timber in its midst, and 
the cavalry extended nearly two miles across it. What added to the 
scenes was the smoke of ‘‘Linkum Gunboats’’ and steamers of the 
fleet that rose over the timber in plain sight. On our return at sunset 
found a letter from you and also from Linnie of the 7th and 8th July, 
but no news of any pay having come up this time. My letters to you do 
not go very regularly it seems or you would by that time have received 
later ones from me than you tell of. 

I am glad you had a visit from so many relatives and it made me 
homesick to think of missing them, for you know all your relatives are 
also mine, and Robert has been like an own brother in many respects, 
and will always seem nearer to me than any of the others of the 
brothers-in-law. 

It is pleasant to learn that the boys write favorably of me, and 
that so influential a man as Mr. Grinnell!”° hears of it, but you must not 
expect to hear of any promotion for me in this regiment for there are 
too many senior captains to give me a chance, and besides this, though 
I am liked well enough by my fellow officers, still I am not ‘‘in the 
ring’’ of those who would endeavor to control promotions here. There 
are too many old officers that is, those who have seen former service, 
who would of right have the advantage of me. A friend or two at home 
could at almost any time give me a promotion if they were so inclined 
and hit the right time, but of this enough, I have no wish to quit my 
company or regiment and am content to take matters as they are and be 
Captain till the end of the war, provided I can have a furlough once 
in awhile, say one a year. 

I have been interrupted by Lieutenant Moore, who is trying to let 
me have my time now, but has some trouble in discipline with a man 
who would not work nor go to the guard house either, and none but 
Lieutenant R. seems to be able ever to make the men obey unless I am 
present. Lieutenant R. with all his faults can command, but is too 
arbitrary perhaps not so severe as I, but less discriminating. My 
punishments generally trouble some but are not complained of, as they 


are always deserved. 
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This time I had merely to tell the man who was shamming sick to go 
and he is now in the guard house. 

A party of 100 has left this morning for St. Charles on the river 
below where it is rumored the enemy are in force but this is a mere 
rumor and if true we would know nothing about it only as some of the 
regiment have gone there. 

Good bye, 
O. C. Howe. 


Newton, Aug. 4, 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 

I wish all vainly that I could see how you were passing this Fast Day. 
All is quiet here; every store on the square is closed and the morning 
service was fully attended. There are meetings for prayer this afternoon 
and evening. Externally all seems subdued, how much of real humility 
of soul exists God only knows. 

To me it is a very solemn day, with the terrible fight still progress- 
ing at Atlanta and the destruction of life at Petersburg, not to think 
of losses of property through rebel raids, how death enshrouded is the 
prospect everywhere. I cannot doubt the result ultimately, but must 
all this generation pass away in blood that those coming after may be 
free, I often look at Lockie and wish he was old enough to be with 
you that you might be sure of love and care, and then how quickly I 
rejoice that he is so young that he at least may escape the slaughter 
of the battle field. 

I saw in a Chicago paper that a cavalry foree had been sent after 
Shelby in the direction of Searcy and all the time since have felt that 
your regiment would go, and had gone, but I do not know that I fear 
more for you there than cooped up in Devall’s Bluff which is by all ac- 
counts so very sickly. My nights are long, and wakeful, weary with doubt 
and anxiety. My Darlings are what and where, in the turmoil of camp, 
in the gloom of impending battle or, tossing with pain in the hospital? 
If not to me, all this sorrow, oh, to how many wives all this, until the 
final crowning sorrow of widowhood. 

These are all far from the promise of our youth, trouble and care 
we did expect doubtless, but not this; for so many years in fact ever 
since I thought at all, I have been an abolitionist not of the Gerrit 
Smith school perhaps, but a hater of slavery and of the compromises 
made with it, but I little thought that my husband would be one of 
the many who must stake their life against its barbarism. Perhaps it is 
that nothing is heard from Abbott, and I think him dead, perhaps he 
thought that Bell’s sorrow may be mine, though how fearfully heavy in 
comparison it may be this that distresses me so now, and although not 
sick my heart cries out I can not bear this anxiety and absence. 

What land has borne such a weight of sorrow in so holy a cause. 
Armies counted by millions, and mourners, who can enumerate! Ashes 
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for beauty all over our country, God grant that the nation on its knees 
today may ery unitedly for help. There has not been so many from 
Newton wounded at Atlanta as we feared. Lieutenant Hunter!21 in the 
thigh, not very seriously, and two or three killed who were not known 
to me. How many more today’s mail may bring word of, I cannot tell. 
Tt still continues healthy here, remarkably so all summer and our own 
little ones are very well indeed. 

Lockie said today, that if his Pa must go from home he wished he 
would go to Idaho for then if he got gold it was good, but now if he 
did get a rebel they were not good for anything dead, and too bad 
to live. 

My dear husband, I was interrupted just here for a long time and see 
this unfilled for fear it would not go. 

God bless and keep you my darling and restore you safe to your 
wife. 

M. W. Howe. 


Ix 


In the next letter dated at Devall’s Bluff August 5, we en- 
counter for the first time a plump, outspoken adverse criti- 
cism from Captain Howe of the way matters were conducted 
by those in charge of the military department in which his 
brigade and regiment were operating. He says: ‘‘.... our 
people are in despair at the way matters are in this depart- 
ment. The whole thing is same as frontier management on a 
large scale, and it discourages us though complaints must be 
secret or none at all.’’ His company and regiment were with 
General West in the futile expedition from the Little Red 
River starting from Searcy to the White River. Failure of 
expected boats to arrive in time was a major cause of the bri- 
gade’s inability to cross speedily the white River. The delay 
at the crossing enabled Shelby’s divided columns to reunite 
and General West deemed it best to retreat and avoid a gen- 
eral engagement. 

Devall’s Bluff, Ark., 
August 5, 1864. 


My Dear Wife: 

When we reached here as I last wrote there came a rumor that a 
party of rebels had taken 2000 mules and captured or killed the guard 
of 50 men near Little Rock, this has been confirmed, and our people 
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are in despair at the way matters are in this Department. The whole 
thing is same as frontier management on a large scale, and it dis- 
courages us though complaints must be secret or none at all. I do not 
know what the end will be but it would be better to abandon the State 
than to occupy it and merely to bring supplies to the rebels. 

We are suffering much from the sickly season, Baldwin had been pretty 
sick but recovering and is a great help, he is with Charles Mendenhall 
and Cross, my best corporals. Springer also a good corporal is in poor 
health but recovering. James Gentry is very sick and for two days we 
had little hopes of him, but he is better now, Daniel West has been 
dangerously sick is better and nearly well. Corporal Cross is sick but 
able to be about. Wm. Moore (Barton) has been severly injured in the 
groin by accident while riding but is improving. Banks general health 
is good, Burrow and Ellis are better than they have been. Wm. Allen 
is in good health, Charles Jennings is poorly, but on duty, I think of 
no other ailing ones from near Newton. I am suffering some from 
diarrhea which is the common complaint, Scott and Knapp of Monroe 
are pretty sick, and several from other places.1?? 

Yesterday we sent off our pay roll, signed as ordered and I have 
some hopes that pay will come. 

Evening. An hour ago came the welcome order to prepare to march 
with the effective men at a moments notice, and my time has all been 
taken up and your letter neglected, we expect to be gone about ten days, 
but may be much longer. I hope to send you the money as soon as we 
return. Do not my dear think of blaming me for want of it as I have 
tried every means known to raise some, but could not. Do keep up 
your courage. 

The White river is falling fast, and may be unnavigable soon and 
our letter not reach either way, so do not give way if you hear nothing 
for a long time. I will try and send word when possible, but cannot 
for ten days to come. 

Believe all you can wish as to my affection for you and the little ones. 

This march will improve the health of the men able to go which 
will be about 40 of my company. It is supposed we go northwest to 
Austin, near which place I have written to you. 

You cannot tell how our Iowa people think of their State, we all 
know there is nothing that compares with it, though a few of us northers 
put in a claim for Minnesota. If your health is good and you like Jasper 
as well as ever, we will probably stay there though I still dream of 
the great and beautiful North West, but to us it has also been terrible. 


122 Those referred to in the above paragraph were in order the following 
and all of Newton or environs unless otherwise stated: 

Julius A. Baldwin, promoted from fourth sergeant to commissary ser- 
geant; Charles H. Mendenhall and David Y. Cross; Oliver P. Springer, pro- 
moted from seventh to second corporal; James R. Gentry; Daniel West was 
probably Daniel Wert; William Moore (Barton) probably refers to Wm. H. 
Barton; Baxter Banks, James F. Burrow, Jehu Ellis, Wm. W. Allen, Charles 
H. Jennings. James B. Scott and Carmi D. Knapp were each of Monroe, 
Jasper County. The latter died on August 8, 1864. 
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Several officers talk about that region and think of going there to 
settle and raise sheep and cattle. I generally recommend Palo Alto 
or Pocahontas as being the best and safe. What do you think of that? 
The country on the Little Sioux above and below Correctionville would 
perhaps be better if safe and as healthy. How would you like Monona 
or Harrison County, or do you like Jasper well enough to live there, 
even if I do have to labor at something to make us a living. Can you 
help in the Dairy or sheep business, or will you learn to hoe corn if 
you stay there. At any rate believe we can do something that will 
make an honest living and take care of the little ones. 

God bless you all, good bye, 
O. C. Howe. 
Be Se 
I learn that we start by daylight with 10 days rations. 


Newton, Aug. 14th, [1864] 
My Dear Husband: 

How do you do this warm Sunday? and what have you been doing? 
You can hardly think how often I wait almost expecting an answer to 
these queries which seem so abiding in my thoughts. Why I have been 
thinking, thinking, until my heart aches with the burden of its own 
dark thoughts. 

Tf I could sit just one little half hour now with you, your arm thrown 
tenderly around me, how it would lift this heaviness from heart and 
life. My poor dear husband, how do you get along with so little of 
home comfort, and not even the pomp of war, only a dull routine of 
disagreeable, or the same recurring monotonies. Surely if you can not 
feel that it is duty, and God wills it so I am sure you have little else 
to satisfy you. 

The summer is passing away, this summer which was to accomplish 
so much good for us all. It will soon be gone, and the end of the war 
continually removes itself beyond mortal reckoning I confess that I 
have full faith in all that is written of the atrocious Valandigham?!** 
Conspiricies and look with much of fear as to what may precede the 
elections of November. 

Would you laugh to know that many nervous people in Newton are 
often troubled by fear of an invasion from Missouri. Even Mr, G 
declares himself convinced that we may hear at any time of Guerrillas 
a few miles from us and traitors helping them in our midst. I don’t 
attach much consequence to what he says however as he seems always 
asking for a chance to make a speech I have heard him so much this 
summer that the last time I saw him I felt like singing out ‘‘Lift up 
your head, you everlasting G .’? I believe I have not told you yet 


123 Clement L. Vallandigham, member Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
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War by President Lincoln lead to his arrest and deportation to the Con- 
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that we have a letter from Abbott. He is just getting well, has been 
free from small pox of course for a long time, and writes sad accounts 
of neglect and suffering I am so distressed often by what I hear of 
suffering among sick and wounded soldiers in the ranks that I fear the 
sight would be more than I could endure. William Skiff’s son writes 
to his sister Mrs. Emerson that he has been assisting in hospital for 
some weeks and that it seems impossible to keep the maggots out of the 
wounds of the men. He says his own clothes swarm with them continu- 
ally from coming in contact with the wounded. Such things are terrible. 
The soldiers now at home whose time has expired are all enthusiastic 
in praise of the Sanitary Com. unite in saying that thousands of lives 
have been saved by the efforts of the commission which must otherwise 
have been lost. 

Great efforts are now made all the time in the direction of Sherman’s 
forces as the continual fighting there makes the call for supplies the 
most urgent. It is cheering to know that those who labor do it not vainly. 
On Friday we had an ice cream festival for the benefit of our exhausted 
treasury and although it was horrid muddy and rainy cleared about 
forty five dollars which will give us quite a lift until something else 
turns up. Mr. K called on me yesterday to tell me not to worry 
about the rent that he would wait just as long as it seemed desirable 
and seemed rather to enjoy the chance of showing his kindness and 
wealth. He is a good patriot so far as he knows which is of course not 
very far. There is a good deal of quiet slurring about . His com- 
pany lost a number in killed and wounded before Atlanta but they say ‘‘ of 
course he want [wa’n’t] in the fight, he never was yet.’’ Jordan of Spirit 
Lake memory told me last winter that said he was not well enough 
to go with his company when they went on a raid into Mississippi and 
said Jordan we were all glad he didn’t go for we would have had to put 
him in an ambulance every time we saw a rebel or heard a gun. I have 
not heard from Kate or Belle since they left here and don’t know 
where they are. I think they must have gone back to New York before 
this time. There is great alarm in the vicinity of Buffalo now for fear 
of an invasion of rebels from Canada to burn the city. Danger seems 
every where and perhaps some time we may learn as a nation that we 
are in a state of war. I was sorry to read of your grand reviews on 
Sunday it may have been a grand sight but I am sure it was an offence 
in the sight of Heaven and I do believe that so much needless Sab- 
bath desecration is one of the sins which is prolonging this war, and will 
prolong it until heart and strength shall both fail. I wish your divi- 
sion commander was such as Howard don’t you? The little ones have 
all been asleep some time. 

Both Linnie and Locke seem at times quite homesick for their old 
home. They do not realize as well as I can that it is the missing ‘‘pa’? 
that makes home seem lonely. I am expecting you in the fall and hope 
I am not to be disappointed in this. I look with much anxiety for my 
tomorrow’s letter and hope you will not be sick although I fear you 
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have been sick instead of a little ill. Catharine says that both James 
and George experienced great benefit from a bandage a quarter of a 
yard wide, of flannel, worn round the bowels. They wore it all through 
the hot weather in the Cheektowaga country [?] or Chickahoming. It 
prevents diseases of the bowels. 

My eyes are very poor and I would not write in the evening if I 
could be free from interruption any other time. 

What can I say my beloved ‘‘now I sit, alone alone and the hot 
tears break and burn’’ but this is a sorrow so common now that it 
hardly merits a mention although its very commonness is the saddest 
thought of all. 

God bless thee, and keep thee safe from harm and sin. How much 
need have all of us poor weak mortals to pray that we be not led into 
temptation as well as delivered from evil. God keep us both and bring 
us together that our joy may be full. 

Yours truly, M. W. Howe. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark., Aug. 19, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

We returned night before last from our chase after Shelby which re- 
sulted in much chase and little catch, took some prisoners, wore out 
some horses and tired some men, and lost several sick men. 

It has rained considerably for several days and a regular wet season 
has set in. I started out sick came back exhausted, but cured of the 
terrible diarrhea that is so troublesome here. Found your letters of the 
5th and 8th with acid and quinine. They will be in good play, especially 
the acid. 

We lost one of our best men in the hospital here, Corporal Carmi D. 
Knapp of Monroe who leaves a family. None of the rest are dangerously 
sick. Most are getting better. John Knox of Prairie City is pretty sick. 
Bartley Courman of Vandalia had a large tree fall across him while 
we were out but it was so bent that the surgeon thinks he will recover 
without permanent injury. 

I am hurried and just heard that a boat will perhaps leave in an hour 
and must send a scrawl or lose the chance. Pay is coming soon but my 
restored health may prevent a visit home. Sennett is at the depot I hear 
but cannot now go to see him. 

Do keep up courage and health and believe not half the stories of 
battles and defeats &¢ that get into the papers. 

Good bye in haste, 
O. C. Howe. 


Aug. 21, 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 
I wonder who writes such long letters and says so little. Life here, 
is varied only by the recurrence of the same events each day; to rise 
mornings, and eat so many meals each day, seems to embrace it all. 
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To say, that ‘‘we are all well and hope you are in the enjoyment 
of the same blessings’’, would in the old stereotyped phrase express 
about all that it contained in my longest letters; and yet, when I know 
there is nothing to tell the pen runs on. 

I have around me just now, a cloud of witnesses—and of what— 
of the truth, never a pleasant one, that to us, in all probability, life’s 
longest shadows now point backward. Here are three likenesses of your- 
self—one life like and precious, the others precious but, from the 
military dress less husband like, and familiar. In all of them there 
is a sprinkling of the silver sheen, that tells of life’s meridian. 

Sister Catherine seems to smile pleasantly at me, but there is a 
look of care that shows her mother heart has suffered, while the image 
of James a tall, fine looking young man and yet so like his boy face, 
tells me more plainly perhaps that all the others that the Spring is over. 

This thought of growing old, (you will remember) was never a pleas- 
ant one to me. Not I think, that I dread more than others the dimming 
touch of time, but the fading out of youths’ fancies, and loss of heart 
bloom, this is saddening. 

The bubbles on our cup are only hollow nothings but when they are 
all gone the wine is flat. 

The great gain of growing old together, is that we do not see these 
changes in each other, they come over us so gradually, and for the 
image that we love, we draw from memory, quite as often as from sight. 
I do hope my husband can come home before he is much changed, and 
before time deals too hardly with his wife, but joy is a great rejuvenator, 
and I think we shall count our years backward, for a season after your 
return. 

It is strange, how absence or death invests the merest trifle with a 
sacredness, the trifling toy becomes a relic. I have near me now an old 
account book, which I keep always in sight, but when you come back 
it will be thought unsightly. In this diary of your expenses, your luxuries 
seem all to come under the head of figs and apples, what now consti- 
tute them, when buttermilk has become desireable. I fear your fig eating 
propensities find no chance for exercise now. 

Perhaps you don’t hear much about peace propositions where you 
are, but I suppose petitions for a delay of the draft until an attempt 
at negotiation has failed, are getting many signatures, among the rowdies 
of Democratic cities, and silly women every where. What a fearful 
development of treason is the expose of ‘‘The Son’s of Liberty,’’ our 
poor unhappy country so betrayed by her own children. 

I am glad that this is a Republican town as even the dullest fear 
riot, and mobs, as an accompaniment to the fall campaign. If Lincoln 
is not elected, then will all this suffering, and bloodshed be in vain, 
and to those who have risked all, how terrible this is. The Democrats 
say we may make a desert and call it Peace, but would even that be any 
more a mockery than the Peace described by Mrs. Browning, ‘‘ That 
sits at home in self commended mood, and takes no thought how wind 
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and rain by fits, are howling out of doors against the good of the poor 
wanderer. Peace which admits all outside anguish while it sleeps at 
home.’’” 

A long quotation this my dear, and somewhat varied from the original, 
but better words than mine and equal truth. And yet how I long for 
the first promise of a coming peace not for my sake alone, but for the 
countless ones who sit alone and watch in night that has no coming dawn, 
but moonless, starless dark, as the dark night of Death. I know from 
what you have written that I need not expect to hear from you for 
a long time, and yet how I shall look for the letters. Captain Frank 
Campbell from Little Rock is expected here tomorrow and I hope to 
see him, and find out how you looked when he left. 

My dear Husband you write often of different plans for the future 
. ... I dont wish ever to go to the wild north west to live either to 
raise sheep or anything else. I think the prospect of Indian troubles 
greater now than it ever was before and have had enough of all such 
excitement. I never could be pleased to go to Arkansas..... The 
climate here this summer seems very favorable, so the children and I 
am well although my throat has never recovered from the effect of last 
winter burning coal with a poor draft. I hope I can get some wood to 
mix with coal the coming winter but dont know, at any rate I have a 
straight pipe here that will ensure a good draft, I often wish you could 
look in and see how comfortable we are here this summer, such large 
cool rooms and such pleasant neighbors. Mr. Kennedy seems accommo- 
dative, and I think will not trouble me about the rent which is kind, 
as he can any day rent our part of the house for more than twice what 
I pay him. Six dollars seems a high rent, but it is very cheap now, 
every old tumble down tenement of any kind is now filled up and filled 
to overflowing. There are many families here from Missouri and the 
railroad brings some, while war widows find it cheaper to live in town 
and more comfortable to be where some one can care for them. 

Linnie is very anxious that I shall ask her Pa what books he has 
to read and what kind of church he goes to, and if they have a chaplain 
in their regiment. Lockie wants me to tell Pa that he has had the 
‘¢Relaxes’’ awful from eating ‘‘crabs,’’ his diminutive for crabapples. 
Nellie says tell him ‘‘I am always just as good as I can be’’ which must 
be qualified by a recollection of natural depravity, in order to know 
her real state of goodness. 

A letter from your mother says she wrote to you the Monday before, 
I hope you got it. One word as to your pains about writing of your 
boys, particularly, if you could see the pleasure on Mr. Cross’ face when 
I read to him that his own son was a good soldier and also Miss Menden- 
hall’s delight in her brother’s good name, it would surely more than 
pay you all the trouble not to say one word about the mother’s blessing 
which poor Mrs. Banks sends the Captain for his kind mention of her 
Baxter. I tell you my dear, these good wishes are worth something to 
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Would there be any use to send you papers. I have asked several 
times and you do not tell me to send them, so I have thought you saw 
no chance to get them. 


The corner stone of a new Baptist Church will be laid this week. 
Winslow and Lindley!24 have occupied their new office on the north 
side of the square for some time. 

Major is expected home this week. He is not spoken of favorably 
here as a military man. Was he liked at Little Rock? has re- 
signed, also HE but probably you know these things much better than 
I can tell them. 

I do hope you will get a furlough this fall, I think even more of that 
than the long looked for pay. Don’t worry about us at home, we will 
do well enough and I am sorry I should have written what has troubled 
you. I never doubt that you would do all you could to send home. 

I send you the state nominees, you will see the name of Allen for 
attorney general.1?5 He is the one I spoke of as beauing me so finely 
in the winter when I saw Mr. Sells!*° at Marengo. I am going to vote 
for him, he is so gallant. 

[Last sheet missing.] 


x 


From Aug. 23 to about September 28 Captain Howe was 
engaged in seeking the whereabouts of General Shelby’s Con- 
federate troopers who proved so elusive. They had captured 
a considerable number of the Federal troopers who were cut- 
ting and gathering hay near Ashley’s Station; and on the 
24th of August Captain Howe’s company L witnessed their 
first real battle, but they were held in reserve and could watch 
the contest and not participate in the clash. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark., Aug. 25, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

Yesterday we had our first battle that could really be called such, 
and the 9th acted as reserve and though within range did not lose a 
man. We were waiting in camp and preparing for inspection by General 
West1?7 and about one P.M. I was lying down looking at the prepara- 
tions, not being well enough to attend the review, when the alarm was 
sounded and while arming the command was given for every available 
man to arm and mount and we were soon ready. The enemy were rumored 
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to be advancing to town on the railroad, and we soon started with 
the 11th and 8th Missouri regiments all under Colonel Geiger our Bri- 
gade Commander, in all about 800 men all mounted, our regiment in 
the rear. Many thought the alarm a ruse to bring the ailing ones out 
to review. I thought the fight was close by and went in command of 
my company, both lieutenants with us. As we reached the prairie I 
sent back a few men too sick to go further, having learned the enemy 
were two hours before about 12 miles out, from some fugitives passing 
the line, and I also changed horses with a sick man, as Perry!28 is sick 
and hungry and lame. We saw smoke rising from where haymakers were 
at work guarded by infantry and pressed on and soon heard the sound 
of cannon and could see the smoke of the battle. We traveled 10 miles 
over the level prairie and our advance came up with them about 4% an hour 
after the rebs had burned all the hay, and killed or taken all troops 
defending them, about 200 in all, perhaps more. 

The enemy’s artillery was withdrawn out of sight and we followed 
them about a mile when they halted and threw out a line of skirmishers, 
and one of the strangest scenes of this or any war was exhibited. A 
prairie fight on a level plain between cavalry. Their skirmishers were 
extended about 34 of a mile in a single line across our route and the 
8th and 11th Missouri, deployed in the same way and attacked them; 
we following in a column of 4’s (a long line of 4 abreast of each other). 
We drove them slowly a mile or more, the two fighting lines about parallel 
and 40 to 80 rods apart, when they stopped and we formed in another 
line or two lines a portion in the rear and part at nearly right angles 
with the others. The boys had a full chance to see the kind of work on 
hand, as we had followed over the battleground a mile, meeting several 
wounded or dismounted men, and the whole of the time everything in 
plain sight. We passed one dead enemy a few feet from our column, 
shot through the head, the imagination of some of the boys magnified 
this body to 3 or 4. 

We remained halted in the rear about 4 a mile from the enemys line 
for an hour of very sharp fighting, the balls in many cases passing 
through and over our own line, but only hit one horse except two or 
three spent balls. The enemy gradually fell back and we kept our rela- 
tive positions. The 8th Missouri a splendid set of men made a strong 
advance from our left on the enemy who then hastily withdrew his right 
after a sharp close exchange of fire, but extended his left rapidly ap- 
parently to flank our right. 

One battallion of the ninth went to support the Missouri 11 on our 
right and we were ordered to advance to relieve (the) 8th who were 
withdrawn for that purpose. As they withdrew the rebs again advanced 
in the center and against our left cheering and we soon passed through 
the line of the 8th (both lines in open order) who were cooly watering 
their horses along the ditch of the railroad. We were halted and the 
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enemy did the same and we waited for the order to go in, our lines being 
from 1% to a mile apart. We could see about 1000 or 1200 of the 
enemy in three parallel lines the last resting upon the timber and could 
give no guess as to the rest of their force. This looked a little ticklish 
as we suspected a ruse of some kind and could not account for the silence 
of their artillery which had not been used in this fight at all. While 
waiting I counted 42 riderless horses on the battle ground between us 
showing a sharp contest for the number engaged. After waiting a 
while we found the enemy were withdrawing slowly with a menacing 
rear, but our horses were starved, and exhausted and we could not 
charge and it of course would be madness to follow a vastly superior 
force into timber where was artillery some where in wait, so the Ambu- 
lances were set to work gathering the dead and wounded, and their side 
did the same. I noticed Wert1?® of Newton busily at work between the 
lines with his ambulance. 

We then returned here leaving the battlefield free from a living enemy 
at about an hour before sunset and I reached here exhausted. On our 
side the 8th Missouri lost 34 wounded 4 killed, and I have not heard 
from the 11th, I think our loss in all about 50 killed and wounded out of 
about 400 or less who took active part in the fight. The enemy I think 
lost considerably more and were fairly beaten by not much more than 
Y% their force in this battle. 

But the whole affair was I must own in their favor as they came 
down upon the railroad tore up the track burned large quantities of 
hay and stores and destroyed or captured several hundred men and es- 
caped with the slight defeat we gave them. 

Now as to our own affairs, the paymaster missed one train, the 
next I suppose turned back and no communication with Little Rock 
now and I fear it will not be till next week the money comes. As soon 
as money comes, and if matters are less exciting here and I do not re- 
cover my health I shall try to come home for a few days, do not be 
sanguine about it. I am at times almost home sick and have only your 
letters to solace me. I got yours of 12 today and one from Father who 
has heard you had gone to Sioux City on a visit. Tell the Littlers to 
keep the bugs off one tomato plant for me if I come. 

Good bye, 
Your husband 
O. C. Howe. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark. 
Aug. 29, 1864. 
My dear Wife: 
I have just a moment to write a line as I am to go out on the guard 
line to relieve one who has not had any chance to come into camp for 
36 hours. We have been paid and I have just expressed $150. to you 
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at an expense of $5. Will write soon again but boat may leave before 
I come back. The well men of the Regt. are off on a scout and for 
once I stayed here. We learn that Shelby’s forces were worse defeated 
at our battle than I supposed, his loss in that battle over a hundred, ours 
about sixty, but he had just taken and destroyed some three hundred 
men of our side whom we were too late to relieve. 

Lieut. Collins of Iowa, 32, is on his way through here. You may 
remember the tall trapper who ran against Smith and Smeltzer for legis- 
lature.19° 

My health is better but I may visit home in the course of the fall. 

Good bye 
O. C. Howe. 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark, 
Aug. 31st, 1864. 
My dear Wife: 

Your letters of 15th and 18th post mark came in this morning and 
were of course welcome messengers from home. I am pleased to see 
you find something to interest you about, but do not let your mind run 
too much on war matters. We have at last received some sanitary aid 
in a supply of 25 barrels of potatoes which were welcome enough. Our 
boys are enjoying themselves and we all riot in potatoes and in sutler’s 
stores since pay day, having canned fruits regardless of expense though 
I do not intend to dip very heavy into such excess, but an occasional 
steamboat meal I do take, at the dollars expense. My health is im- 
proving much and it is doubtful whether I am entitled to a furlough, 
as present appearances point to complete recovery, this is the fourth 
day without diarrhoea. I have had much work writing through the day 
as it is regular muster day for pay, as it is rumored that if the Regt. 
comes back before the paymaster leaves he will pay us the two months 
now again due, but I do not expect this, and we may have to wait again. 

I would like to see you and talk of our future course, but cannot 
and so will write a little. We will not be able to save much and I wish 
to get a home again. If I return it will be necessary for me to live 
much in the air, and my dear, I fear my capacity to stick to office busi- 
ness so as to depend upon law alone. How would it do for us to caleu- 
late upon my working at anything that comes up in Newton that will 
not take all my time and earn enough to keep a hand on a small farm 
of not over 40 acres within a few miles. I can teach, clerk, trade little, 
or form a special partnership in a law office keeping short hours and 
working hard during court, or find other business, any one of which 
will pay 30 dollars a month and upwards if not support us would do so 
if we could keep a few cows and farm some, principally raise cattle 
or colts. Four miles out would not be too far if we kept a team and 
buggy, provided you were willing to live so far. The great advantage 
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of preparing for this is that we could pay for a small farm soon, and 
it would cost no more than a poor house and lot in town, and be of 
much more value for a means of living and also be better for you in 
ease of my not returning. 

I am willing when again at home to work hard, but sad experience 
makes me distrust my ability to stick to business unless I have some 
such change almost daily. Still I could be content to work moderately at 
farming or office work, if alternated and hope to have acquired more 
stability. If you would like this, can you find a place to suit near 
town that is improved? Mrs. Logston whose son Joe is in my company 
bought a pretty place of 40 acres, a fair little house, 10 acres timber, 
rest improved, four miles northwest of Newton for $200. It was called 
the Linder place and I used to think it a fine little place. Joseph says 
she will settle for 300, and I think it worth 400 nearly, if land is raising. 
Can you not make a pleasant visit there and see it and if you think 
best buy it, of course in your own name. You can make arrangement 
to pay down 300 or 400 or more and I will now be able to see you can 
borrow the full amount of my acquaintances here, and still leave me a 
chance to send you enough to live on. In this way we can get.a home. 
I think that place may possibly be got for $250 or 300. The White 
farm west of Newton, four miles is for sale at 800 but that is too 
much for 40 acres and indifferent buildings. How do these suggestions 
strike you? Do not be in the least troubled if you do not like them 
for I merely think of this thing and sometimes think a house and lot 
would be as well. I must own that another employment is all the time 
depended some upon by me that is ‘‘ Orpheus C.’’ King if you can stand 
a parody. And the mode I speak of would aid more than exclusive law 
business. Of course I would not like to say as much openly but anything 
to you. 

Morning Sept. 1st. I learn that the officers who sent for furlough on 
account of ill health have been refused and recommended to be sent to 
Little Rock hospital, for treatment. I am glad my application was 
taken back by me, as it would have failed. You may wonder why some 
can get leave of absence and others not, but you need wonder at noth- 
ing in the army unless it be common sense which is rare here. I may 
come home this fall but it is doubtful, as I expect soon to be in full 
health and now am nearly so. 

Just notified to go out on guard and must start now. It is no work 
but I need to stay and write. 

Goodbye for 24 hours, will write again when back. 


O. C. Howe. 
I sent by express $150. 


XI 
The letters which follow indicate increasing concern about 
domestic difficulties and concern about Captain Howe’s health. 
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Mrs. Howe shows the strain of the long struggle and relentless 
pull on her heartstrings of the daily anxiety and the fright- 
ful news from the eastern fronts; and Captain Howe’s letters 
give like signs of the wear and tear of the manifold anxieties 
to which his condition made him subject. 


September 19th, 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 

I have left Linnie to wash the dishes while I write to ‘‘Pa’’. I was 
disappointed in not getting a letter last night but felt as if I deserved 
it for not writing to you all that week when I thought you were surely 
coming home. I shall keep on writing until you really show yourself. 

We are having very cool weather here for the season and I hope it 
is cool with you and that your dangers from sickness may lessen as 
they increase from the enemy. 

My dear Husband I am homesick for you, that is I know how you 
must want to come home and it makes me think less of my own dis- 
appointment when I remember yours. For a long time your part of 
the army seemed only to lie and stagnate inactively at that sickly post, 
but now that inactivity seems all over with. Of course this does not 
lessen the anxiety at home and I look so anxiously for news and mail. 
Sherman’s sweep at Atlanta has revived some little hope that if it is 
followed by Grant’s at Richmond and all by Lincoln’s reelection then 
perhaps we may look for peace, but oh, those are so many (ifs) in the 
way of all this and even the attainment of all must cost more precious 
lives. You may recollect perhaps that you thought there was really no 
prospect of your having to serve out three years in actual service. 
What do you think of the prospect now. A term not yet half out and 
the end seems so far off; but I will not think of this if only God is 
kind in giving you back to us, we will wait the time. 

Now, my dear husband while I do not wish to conflict in the least 
with your wish in this matter yet I will say that the more I think of 
it the more I am impressed with the belief that a home in town is 
the thing for us at present, then this secured, a few acres somewhere 
for a small farm (say four or five) within walking easy distance. If the 
railroad comes here the rise in town property will be so great that a 
house a little fixed up will sell for more than we give and two years 
rent or more perhaps saved. This rent eats up everything while I think 
every day how fortunate that I have so good a place even at what seems 
so much. I could rent the same any day for 10 or 12 dollars and Kennedy 
can take 10 any day that I leave. I would not think it nearly so 
hard to get along with my little ones here with a home as on a small 
farm. Perhaps you may wonder my dearest how I spend so much and aside 
from your absence it is the grief of my life that what you are risking 
all to earn should be spent so soon but there is no use in fretting. 
The Littles will eat so enormously and victuals cost so much and old 
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accounts did run into this year so far. I only do think that I am very 
economical even if it seems against appearances. Just think flour 12 
dollars a barrel and butter 45 cents a pound with cotton cloth a dollar 
a yard. Yesterday I paid 75 cents for a poor broom, why one cannot 
afford to keep swept up now a days. I have received your money and 
paid out most of it but do intend to secure postage this time. Now that 
it is over let me tell you how we worked to keep in stamps when I had 
used up the last why, then Locke sold paper rags for 35 cts. which 
just lasted until the money came. 


I have been wondering whether your regiment would be sent any 
where else this fall, or whether you will stay all winter where you are. 
Of course we can only guess at these things. If you stay there can’t 
you tell me of some things to send to you that you need. I have asked 
you often whether—it would be of any use to send you magazines 
or papers and as you did not say yes I thought not. Now good bye this 
time do not forget to pray with and for us, with us in heart and for 
us always, and God bless and keep you my husband dearer to me than 
all else and now so far away and whether we are present or absent 
may we always be present with Jesus and humbly waiting His purposes 
for us. 

Yours in love, 
M. W. Howe. 


Sept. 25, [1864] 
My dear Husband: 

Vine and Parmenter!*! are here to night and Parmenter leaves for 
Chicago tomorrow. He is in the fur business. Until Vine came he 
boarded with me this winter and will stay awhile but as this house is 
sold and I can not tell what I may do for myself I don’t make any 
great calculation upon her staying. 

I have a month yet before leaving and it will all come out right 
bye and bye. I look very anxiously now for letters as I fear every day 
to hear of some terrible battle in which your regiment is on the field. 
I fear that Price can not be headed off from , then there will be 
the old bloody scenes of the early war over again. Oh, how anxious I 
am now from day to day, and while I know that I ought not to expect 
to hear regularly yet I find it hard to wait. I am glad that you are 
better than formerly but the only alternative seemed a hard one to me, 
sickness or absence so it is. 

All are well at home and just recovering a little from the great 
disappointment of your not coming home. I have no word of news to 
night. On Saturday Gov. Stone made a long [and] very good speech 
to a large crowd. Much is expected here from Lincoln’s election and 
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many prophecy that as nearly the end of the war, I am not so sanquine 
by any means, are you? 

What a great fall in Gold. To day quoted at 180, this looks like 
less expensive living here. 

My dear husband, I am so full of thought for you that I seem not 
to think much of matters in general and am scarcely affected by any- 
thing which does not connect itself with you. It is very late tonight 
and this is one [of] the days when every body has been here and I 
have been to Aid Society and worked hard all day. I find so much de- 
termination among the ladies here that I shall continue their President 
that it seems almost ugly not to but I resigned today and they voted 
unanimously that they would not receive the resignation and so it 
stands. I can not give so much time and care and they offer to do my 
sewing and come and help me any time. For once I believe I am 
popular as both Mr. Vail and Mr. Barnes (Congregationalist minis- 
ter)+*2 have been to see me and request that I would not leave the 
society as it had never done so much and work so harmoniously as the 
past six months. 

I will send you a few stamps to night, all I have in the house and 
more the next letter. 

Good night and God bless and keep you my most beloved. 

M. W. Howe. 


Austin, Oct. 5, 1864. 
My dear Wife: 

I am so troubled that I do not know what to write. I got four 
letters from you day before yesterday and was much pleased with them, 
as I am quite unwell and have written to you fairly about my health. 
And, now this morning I learn from some of my company that you were 
about starting to come and see me. How could you do this after my 
writing so often about its absurdity? But I need write nothing as you 
will have started before this gets to you. 

I have been taking a course of medicine and hope soon either to 
get well or to know that I cannot stand the service and resign, Moore 
has resigned.1** I write on the supposition you have not committed that 
awful folly and are still at home, but the rumor and the fact that the 
fear of this has all along troubled me has hurt me much and I am 
not able to bear much addition to present troubles. 

It will take over $100 to get here and God only knows whether I 
shall ever draw pay to raise another 100 to send you back with, and it 
settles the question that I cannot resign however sick, as I shall not 
in two years be able to raise the sum to get home. 

I write plainly in case you are at home so that you will write a 
promise and set at rest the most horrible fear that has haunted me 
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since in the army, that is, that you would leave the children to, I don’t 
know what fate and come and if by some remote chance found me, 
then for us to live on nothing. I had thought seriously of resigning but 
must wait now two months to get word from you and if you are on the 
way of course I cannot resign. 

I did not like to write a word about it as some things must not be 
written even to you without fear of being seen on the way and doing 
much injury and I could not in any way intimate anything without 
your taking it as certain. 

I see that you were much affected by my not coming home but I 
wrote for two weeks preparing you and telling you how doubtful it 
was and then merely wrote that I had applied and if successful would 
bring my letter. How you could have taken this as any encouragement 
I cannot see as I let you understand that I had not one chance in a 
thousand of coming. 

Now, if you have not started do promise me you will consult with 
me and give me a chance to tell you why you cannot come but, I do 
not like to write all the reasons by letters that can be opened. I have 
waited thinking you would not start but trust me at least a little. 

O. C. Howe. 


Oct. 9th, 1864. 
My dear Husband: 

I hardly know how I should maintain my regular correspondence with 
you if it were not for this inexhaustable old book which always furnishes 
so large a sheet when I have neglected to provide any other. 

Since I have known that you are located in Austin I have watched 
the papers narrowly and seen nothing yet of that place and have never 
found it upon any map. Well, if it is only where the raiders do not 
find it, that is well. Since this last alarm about Price attacking St. Louis, 
I have thought that perhaps Fremont was unjustly blamed for his ex- 
penditures there upon the defenses. No doubt they are now a source 
of comfort to many who growled at their construction. 

I suppose we are having an exciting election campaign but see so 
little of these things that I can judge only from papers and the oe- 
casional speeches that come to my ears. 

Last week Grinnell and Mitchell had a discussion here.124 I have 
heard no comment upon it. The day was rainy and not as much enthusi- 
asm as usual in Newton. Tomorrow is a grand rally and all expect a 
‘‘pbig affair’’ were it not that I think the election of Lincoln almost 
a military necessity now, all this speech making and everything in its 
connection would seem only a sorry farce. Now perhaps it has a mean- 
ing and a use. 

E has gone. He was as formerly, quite disgusted with Newton, 
particularly the ‘‘want of culture and courtesy’? among the gentlemen 
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of the bar, and it was the old song over again about its very exorbitant 
prices, and the many ways of avoiding their payment. It was easily 
seen that his old home gone and himself outstripped by those who were 
boys here at that time had a souring effect upon his view of all things, 
but it is no wonder. 

Linnie and Vine are at church this evening with Ralph, now a great 
boy, and I have told stories to Lock and Nell until my throat is tired 
and even then there was no sign of their being sated. 

Linnie is improving in looks and manner and is a great pet among 
teachers and scholars. She certainly is one of the most amiable of 
little girls and manifest no inconsiderable talent in her ‘‘essays’’, as 
her weekly productions are named. If she lives she will hold the pen 
of a ‘‘ready writer’? but, whether that will be of equal use with 
skill in housewifery depends I suppose upon very many contingencies. 
I sometimes think that she is the valuable woman ‘‘who only bears 
sons’’ and that they are most blessed among women who know nothing, 
care for naught, and having no wit of their own, have perhaps no will. 
If the children of such mothers were not always fools, I would adopt 
it as a firm belief, but even women ought not to be merely fool pro- 
ducing animals. Now I wonder what sent my pen off upon such a 
steeple chase as these last long sentences. I believe it was thinking of 
the apparent connubial bliss of Mr. and Lady, the latter of which 
is certainly calculated to retain a husband’s love only by her extremely 
uncommon sense of good victuals. The fact is it makes me sour to 
see them so cozy these lengthening evenings while I to whom the law 
has given equal right, to equal comfort ‘‘sit alone with fading hair 
and lips unkissed’’, 

Another thing, I have got to move soon, and to move with no man, 
this is enough to dissipate all sentimental opposition to second husbands. 

This house is sold and after wandering more days than Noah’s famed 
dove, I still found no resting place. Up street, and down street into 
every possible and impossible looking house, have I found my way, until 
the very dogs forgot to growl, they saw me so often and found me 
always so gentle and harmless. At last good Mrs. Lee from pure pity 
will let me have two little rooms in her house. The largest is only 
nine by fourteen feet, the other, nine feet square. Now, how to so 
concentrate and shrink myself as to fit these new quarters is my only 
present study, as it is two weeks before moving time I have proposed 
the system of quarter rations for the coming fortnight but it meets 
with no favor even as a theory and the practice I fear would fail of 


success. 


Now, my dear husband, I feel very much like just telling you how 
lonely I am tonight, with no sound but the breathing of the little 
ones, and no hope of a coming step for which I have often longed. 
But does it make your duties lighter or chase away any gathering 
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shadow of homesickness to hear or read these things. We both know 
that they must be and are. That to both of us are appointed days 
all dark, and nights all moonless, when we do so yearn for home faces 
and fond words that the heart is sick and the whole soul grieves. The 
rest have just come in and I must stop writing now so God keep you 
my dearest, and keep you near to Him and hide you as in the hollow 
of His hand from all evil and danger. Let us live my dearest, as in 
the light of God, so shall the darkness of sin and of sorrow fail to 
mislead us, and the end will be well. Think of us all at home not only 
fondly but prayerfully and remember us not only as subject to the 
ills of life but the joy or sorrow of eternity. Oh, may we be kept from 
temptation, from weakness, and sin, and be united to live a song of 
praise. 
Yours fondly, 
M. W. Howe. 


Newton, Oct. 13th. [1864] 
My Dear Husband: 

I have just come home from prayer meeting which was interrupted by 
Mr. Seymour coming to tell the members of Capt. Manning’s Company 
that they were ordered to arm and march to Oskaloosa as 500 or more 
Rebels from Missouri were now at Ottumwa. There is excitement again 
among most of the town people but it does not worry me at all, Guerrilla 
scares have no terror for me beside I have had no letter from you for a 
long time and that is my great source of anxiety as I do not know 
where to send your letters I send part to Austin and part to Duvall’s 
Bluff. Where shall I send them? I am feeling very sad tonight and 
don’t think I will write much as I have no news to tell. I have written 
a number of times about the difficulty of finding a house and that I 
have to move, also about my great disgust at that Logston place in 
the country, and of the houses to sell in town. The old Shellenberger 
house, red bordered and two by Mr. Edmundson. The house Mr. Porter 
lived in is for sale at 700 dollars and property everywhere now is at 
speculation prices. The Shellenberger house with its two well fenced lots 
and good well for 500 is far the lowest in price of any that I know of. 

McGregor whom you will remember as the grocer here long ago has 
come back and gone in with Meyer1® again. Newton has a strange 
power of drawing its settlers back again to itself after they have tried 
vainly to do better elsewhere. 

The rush here is immense and the amount of business of all kinds 
increasing daily. The merchants are so much afraid of a great fall 
in dry goods that they are selling at auction a trifle below, or at cost. 
We are having most delightful October weather and it makes my heart 
ache badly to think what pleasant walks and rides might have been 


185 James McGregor and probably John Meyer, lieutenant colonel of the 
Twenty-eighth Inf. 
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to us under less trying circumstances. You can easily imagine just about 
how I am employed much of the time washing dishes, making fires, 
putting children to bed ete, ete, while I can have no idea of what duties 
or pleasures, time, or season, can bring to you. Yau can think of your 
home as a thing remaining while you are drifting here, and there, while 
my divided loves and fears toss to and fro without rest or calm. Par- 
menter told me of a clergyman from Rockford who went to Petersburg 
sent by the Christian commission and while there during a battle, saw 
so much of misery and death as the result of only one day of war, that 
his sentiments were all changed, and he became (although a hater of 
Southern policy and principle) almost a peace man. Now while I 
do not commend nor yet quite sympathize with this man, I do not in 
the least wonder at his conclusion. If I did not believe that in some way 
(now all dimly understood) all this sorrow was necessary under God’s 
plan for our redemption I too would feel that nothing could pay for 
all of sorrow and death that darken our hearts and homes. 

We are all well and thinking much of the time when Pa is coming 
home. Nellie was much disappointed that you could not see how large 
she was on her birthday. I do hope tomorrow will bring a letter, 
Yours in love undying 

M. W. Howe. 


XII 


From middle October, 1864, Mrs. Howe had increasing 
cause for anxiety about her husband’s health and prospects. 
His letters due to illness were less frequent. Further she was 
hearing from officers of his regiment, home on furlough, that 
his physical condition was precarious, and that his health was 
in such critical stage that he might be unable to come home 
even if granted leave or discharged. 

In the beginning of her third paragraph in the following 
letter Mrs. Howe refers to two incidents of the Civil War 
that shocked the public peace rudely and produced panic in 
south and central Iowa. The first event was the sudden in- 
vasion of Davis County by a band of guerrillas, who by mur- 
der and rapine spread terror until checked. The second was 
the brutal murder in Poweshiek County south and west of 
Grinnell of two deputy provost marshals, Captains John L. 
Bashore of Appanoose County and Josiah L. Woodruff of 
Marion County, who had been sent to apprehend some men 
who refused to answer to the draft. A local organization com- 
posed of resident Southerners who called themselves ‘*Demo- 
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cratic Rangers’’ (it was probably a unit of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle), focussed the opposition, and backed the 
resistance of the local resistants—it had delegated Messrs. 
Mike Gleason and John and Joseph Fleener ‘‘to attend’’ to 
the deputies and prevent their mission, with the sorry conclu- 
sion named by Mrs. Howe. 


Newton, Oct. 16th [1864] 
My dear Husband: 

Yours of Sept. 29th came in last night the first letter in 12 days 
but I kept up pretty well as I knew everything in your region was all 
confusion. 

I am very sorry to know that your health is still poor but I had 
heard so from Maj. Smith who told me some weeks ago that the maj. of 
your regiment told him that your health would not permit you to go 
north if the regiment did go in pursuit of Price. 

The big invasion panic here seemed to resolve itself into 200 Mis- 
rourians who came within a few miles of Ottumwa and were driven 
back. It created quite a panic here. Capt. Manning’s company are 
armed with Enfield rifles and are to be mounted infantry.5* Capts. 
Woodruff and Bashore were the men killed in the Grinnell War as we 
call it here.8” I take more hope from the late election returns from 
the East than from anything for a long time before. I believe a heavy 
Union majority in New York and Pennsylvania would be better tokens 
of a coming peace than even Richmond taken. You speak quite often, 
my dear, of our being ‘‘poor folks’’ after your return as though that 
had some, new, undefinable, terror for us. Why my dear haven’t we 
always been such? To be sure we never seemed to half believe it ° 
neither will we now, but the facts will be the same as ever. There is 
no terror to me in any future that includes my husband and children 
in one family with myself, There is now no difficulty in all men finding 
such employment as pleases them but no doubt after the war when all 
the soldiers return there will be more competition but we shall surely 
find a way to make a comfortable and also respectable living among 
civilized people. I do not fear it my dear, and do not let any thoughts 
of this kind trouble you. If only God in his goodness will bring us to- 


186 The Captain Manning referred to above was probably Wm. Manning, 
formerly first lieutenant of Co. I, Tenth Ia. Inf. and later adjutant. Mrs. 
Howe repeats the rumors current in the press that 200 Missourians had in- 
vaded Davis and Wapello counties (see article entitled “The Guerrilla Raid” 
in Ottumwa Courier for Oct. 18, 1864). The number was considerably exag- 
gerated. Lt, Col. 8. A. Moore in his report to Adjutant General N. S. Baker 
States that there were only twelve guerrillas who invaded Davis County. But 
they were disguised in Federal uniforms and did much sorry damage before 
Col. Jas. B. Weaver dispersed and captured some of the murdering marauders 
(see Adjutant General’s Report, 1864-65, Vol. II, pp. 1417-28; reprinted in 
ANNALS OF Iowa, Third Series; Vol. XIII, pp. 363-374). 


137 L. F. Parker, History of Poweshiek County, Iowa, Vol. I, pp. 190-192; 
Gue, History of Iowa, Vol. II, pp. 91-92. 
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gether an unbroken family again then surely must all our life be a 
thanksgiving song. 


Mr. Edmundson asked me if you had ever got your pay yet for the 
time spent in the State service before your regiment was mustered in? 
I told him no. Was that not correct? He said then there was so much 
laid up as it was all right when you wanted it. If so that will help some 
about a home if we do not find one sooner. 


I often wish that I dared to teach school or do something that 
would help a little more but really my dear, I dare not for the great 
anxiety for you and perhaps a change of climate has not affected me 
very kindly as to health while I am not sick much I am tired all the 
time and find that I need to take expectorant often to keep down the 
pain and soreness of my lungs and throat. I dare not now venture more 
as a few months of sickness would lose more than I could make. 


My dearest, I have written a long letter about nothing. I hope that 
you have learned long ago that I did receive the money sent by ex- 
press. One hundred and fifty dollars but no money ever came in letters 
nor did any letters come that told of enclosing any. Good night again, 
so often said, always so sadly. God bless and keep you and return you 
to your loving wife. 

M. W. Howe. 

Locke wants me to tell you that he has made the fire and put on 
the kettle for two days. 


Newton, Oct. 20, 1864. 
My dear Husband: 

I have received nothing from you since yours of Oct. 5th in which 
you were so disturbed about my coming down the river. I have been 
looking anxiously all the week hoping that in your next you would say 
that all uneasiness on that score was gone, or it seemed to me that my 
letters must soon convince you it was all nonsense even without the 
assertion from myself. But the letters do not come yet and I fear either 
that you are expecting me or that you are unable to write, both of 
which are a sorry state for you and me. 

It is one of those beautiful Oct. days so often seen in Iowa when 
we can hardly realize that the ‘‘year’s departing beauty bides of wintry 
storms the sullen threat’’ for the air seems all sunshine and balm and 
the russet dress of the trees is as if a golden summer sunset was bathing 
them. Do you remember those splendid sunsets at the Lakes, when after 
a heavy thunder storm with the dark clouds piled as a solid back- 
ground in the east? The whole landscape, wood, field, and wave, seemed 
bathed in such a flood of golden light as if it were indeed reflected 
from the very pavement of Heaven. It was such beauty as this united 
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with the feeling of a home all our own that made a residence in that 
far off region not only tolerable, but at times delightful, not that I 
have ever had one momentary regret that we left all this for the 
beauty is to me only as the beauty of death; the rose around the tomb, 
nothing to rely upon, nothing to sustain us, only a veil over the realities 
of disappointment and great sorrow. 

I find every where, even in my own mind, the hope, almost belief, 
that the war is drawing to a close, and yet the reason for this is hard 
to give, since every step southward is just as sternly contested now as 
three yars ago. Perhaps it is that we are all expecting great results 
from the re-election of Lincoln, (now so trustingly hoped for) perhaps 
relying some upon the rumors of a wish for peace among some of the 
rebel states themselves, or it may be that we are only without reason be- 
lieving what we all so earnestly desire. Oh, these three years of cruel 
war, in which over the bleeding hearts of many, others have strode on, 
to wealth, and power. This is one of the sad things in the war that 
so many seem not to have coined their own, but their brothers blood, 
and have built up their immense fortunes from their Country’s sorrow. 

There are evidently some things troubling you of which I am ignor- 
ant and which you think not best for various reasons to write about. 
Is there any probability that letters written to you are ever meddled 
with? I am sure that your position must naturally furnish difficulties 
enough for you to surmount, and if you have to encounter those not on 
the record, it is hard, truly. There were a number of allusions which 
I could not in the least understand but they shall give me no uneasiness, 
(apart from the knowledge of their trouble to you) and some time it 
will all be right. 

I wish you were not so discouraged both about things at home and 
with you, for I can only feel that we have already lived through so 
much real trial that it is worse than useless to anticipate anything. 
We have many causes for thankfulness. In but few, comparatively very 
few, of the families of those in the army, do things remain as they 
were, so many have lost either husband, wife, or child, that while we all 
remain an unbroken household, even although separated widely, let us 
thank God for the mercies and not, not grieve about some sorrow or 
trial which may never come, and for which at best the only remedy is 
submission and patience. Forgive me, by dear, that I have written such 
a lecture particularly as no doubt it is needed most by myself. 

I wonder if I had better tell you what a time I am having trying 
to find, and not finding a house, while the new owner of this is waiting 
not very patiently for us to get out, well you may imagine it all just 
as well as I can tell it, only the hunt for a house when you were here 
was all a joke compared with now. I do not even think of a house, one 
or at most two rooms is all that I could think of paying rent for, so 
much has rent raised the last year. The rush here still continues and I 
often wonder what people are coming here for when it is full to over- 
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flowing now. I hope if Moore comes home that he will come and see me. 
His wife will almost or quite be glad that he was sick as she is very tired 
of living alone. It is so dark that I can only guess the lines and say 
good bye and may God keep you in safety and bring us together soon. 
Yours in love, 
M. W. Howe. 

I have been to church and just got back. You cannot tell how often 
on Sabbath Evening I wonder where you are, and what you are doing, 
whether there is any even apparent regard for Sabbath. Do you have 
any Chaplain and does it seem of any use. I have often wished that I 
could get a clearer view of your every day life in camp, but must wait 
until like old Aeneas in the olden time school book, ‘‘it shall delight 
you to tell.’’ 

You seem very desirous that the children should ‘‘be good’’ noth- 
ing can do more towards bringing this about than such expressions 
addressed to them as they all think much of hearing pa’s letters read 
and are always pleased when they are mentioned particularly. I think 
they are good children though of course each of them have faults of 
character, and their own individual ways of them showing. 


Brownsville, Ark. 
Nov. 1, 1864. 
My dear Wife: 
Gaining fast and will be able to start for home on furlough as soon 
as it can be got, unless it is denied which all say is not going to be. 
Goodbye, 
O. C. Howe. 


Newton, Dec. 5th. [1864] 
My dearest: 

For a long time I have tried to school my heart to bear with patient 
fortitude the blow which I knew must come some time, but it is a re- 
bellious heart and now I feel all unprepared to bear this my greatest 
trial. Oh, will nothing but blood and tears wipe out our Nations sin? 
I know the path of duty is the one where we should love to walk and 
that you have chosen it I feel, but it is a false theory that teaches joy 
as the inevitable fruit of duty, no, no it is those who ‘‘come up through 
much tribulation’? whose robes are whitest. This stunning grief must 
pass away and life will roll on in its dull sluggish current looking only 
to the ‘‘coming home’’ as the one thing desirable. It is very easy to 
preach patriotism and sacrifice to others but when the gift upon the 
altar is our choicest I fear we would if possible recall the offering. 
I do not know that I have any wish to come to Davenport, I fear I would 
not without injury to us both, for do not, my dear husband, imagine 
that I am so selfish as to think the pain of parting all my own. 
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I am going to do better by and by and although I think I shall 
hardly covet the cheer of a flirting ‘‘war widow’’, I will try and do 
my duty by the children and not keep them in an atmosphere of gloom, 
algo will I cultivate that brave trust which has so often the power of 
prophesy. There is much of account and business matters at home 
which I had hoped you might settle yourself before leaving the state. I 
will do as well as I can and you can when settled still advise in many 
things although absent. Perhaps I can come and visit you in the spring. 
Do make such an arrangement if possible. 

If you have not written to your parents do so at once after reaching 
St. Louis, I believe you have some cousins there. Now, my dear hus- 
band, I beseech you that you do not amid the care and tumult of camp 
life forget your God. Oh, try and live nearer to Him when absent from 
all your earthly loved ones. Pray often for your wife and little ones 
who will not forget their father. 

I have not another moment before mail time, and can never tell you 
how dear you are to me now and have ever been. God keep and com- 
fort us. 

M. W. Howe. 


December, 1864. 
My Dear Husband: 

I have just heard from you that you were mustered [out] and ex- 
pected to leave soon for St. Louis. Well, it has been expected a long 
time but will be no easier to bear when it comes. I do hope that you 
can come home as Linnie and indeed all the children wish so much to 
see their Pa but if not I suppose I must bear that too. I hope you 
will remain in St. Louis all winter and that the war will be over before 
many months. I am doing very well, Abbott has been here since Satur- 
day and banked us all in as you never saw a house banked, all around 
and under, and fixed us up generally for winter, besides doing some 
marketing for time to come. Belle will stay here through the winter. 
Abbott says that he has written to you upon some matters and seems 
anxious for an answer. You need not call this a letter as it is only 
an attachment to Linnie’s letter. 

The greatest trouble we have in the house keeping line is for fuel. 
Wood is scarce and very dear and coal can hardly be obtained in quan- 
tities for the demand. I think when I am in funds I will get two or 
three cords of wood and try to find some one to cut it then we can 
have that for exigences and not be distressed for fuel. Phillip Reitter 
was buried last week and many children are again sick, with a variety 
of diseases. I will write again soon and you have probably received a 
long letter from me written last Sunday. Goodnight. 

Your loving wanting wife 
M. W. Howe. 
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Brownsville Station Arks. April 25th, 1865. 
Mr. O. C. Howe: 

Dear Sir: I have the honor and pleasure again of writing you a note. 
My health is very poor again this spring and appears to be continually 
failing. I am going to resign if I can for if I have to stay here I will 
die before fall the health of the Regiment is good, better then I have 
ever saw it since we have been in the service. Co. L. is right side up 
the boys are all well and in good spirits they think of getting to come 
home soon there is flags of truce passing between Kirby Smith and 
General Reynolds the supposition is that Smith is about Surrendering 
all his army to the U. S. Authorities and if so fighting is very near 
plaid out in the west. Well Captain I have disposed of your horse I em- 
ployed a man to take care of him just as soon as you wrote me word 
that you wished me to take the horse and do the best I could with him 
he had the greese heel then and did not get well for a long time 
neither did he improve any and just at the time that I thought he was 
about well took sick and for ten days I never knew him eat one bite of 
anything he had reduced very much but I finely disposed of the horse 
for fifty dollars I have paid Martin Beeson twelve dollars which Serg. 
Richardson says you owed him I then paid the remainder thirty eight 
dollars to J. G. Rockafellow as Company fund enclosed is the Receppt 
given by Lieut. J. G. R. I am sorry that I could do no better but I 
have done the very best I could for you knowing that you needed all the 
money you could get well Captain if I am fortunate enough to get home 
once more the rest of my time shall be spent in some other business 
where I can enjoy the associations of friend and home I would be glad 
to hear from you and family but I may be at home soon if so I will give 
you a eall. I remain your friend as ever 

Lieut. Richard Armstrong. 
O. C. Howe, Newton 
Jasper Co., Iowa 


Captain Howe’s condition apparently was so serious that 
instead of a furlough, for which he had applied, he was given 
a complete honorable discharge from service on December 6, 
1864, and invalided home. His health must have been pre- 
carious for he remained for some weeks in the army hospital 
at Davenport, where for a time his life was despaired of; but 
his rugged constitution withstood the ravages of the fevers 
that for weeks had harassed his health, and Mrs. Howe was 
able to take him to their home in Newton. 


[Concluded] 


JOHN FRANCIS RAGUE— 
PIONEER ARCHITECT OF IOWA 


By M. M. Horrman 


John F. Rague came to Dubuque in 1854. There he met the 
Honorable Stephen Hempstead, just returned from his four 
years of governorship of the state of Iowa at Iowa City. He 
and Hempstead became friends and he allowed Hempstead 
to prevail upon him to remain in Jowa as a permanent resi- 
dent. Rague had been in Iowa before. His name was con- 
nected with the erection of ‘‘Old Capitol’’ at Iowa City, in 
which building Hempstead had held forth as governor of Iowa. 
A. persistent tradition has made an artistic Italian missioner, 
the Dominican priest, Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, the designer 
of the plans of ‘‘Old Capitol’’, but cold historical facts make 
John Francis Rague the constructing architect of that ex- 
quisite, old state house, the pride of classic Iowa. And just 
as Father Mazzuchelli had erected his edifices in three dif- 
ferent states, so had Rague likewise reared his monuments 
of beauty in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Rague’s father was a surgeon in the French army who came 
to America with Lafayette during the Revolutionary War.* 
After the war he remained in America and married the 
daughter of a New Jersey family. The family Bible of this 
Presbyterian lady, John F. Rague’s mother, which he brought 
to Dubuque with him, states in the birth records: ‘‘John 
Francis Rague, born at Scotch Plains, N. J., March 24, 1799.’ 
His mother, forty-one years of age at the time of his birth, 
had previously been an intimate friend of Washington Ir- 
ving’s mother, and had helped rear young Washington dur- 
ing his babyhood while Mrs. Irving had been incapacitated 
by illness. In 1806 young Rague commenced to attend school 
in New York, and later received his architectural education 


1 The material about Rague’s domestic life, and ancestry, the writer ob- 
tained in 1928 from interviews with Mrs. John O’Keefe who for over twenty 
years had lived with the second Mrs. Rague as business partner and companion. 


She has in her possession now the Rague family Bible, in which is written down 
much concerning Mr. Rague. 
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under the then famous Milard Le Fevre. In 1824 when La 
fayette was making his last triumphal visit to America, he 
was tendered a monster civic banquet in New York. Learn-- 
ing that young Rague, the son of his former military surgeon 
_ —now long since dead as the result of an obstinate wound re- 
ceived during the Revolutionary War—was in the assemblage, 

he requested that he be brought forward and seated next to 
him during the celebration. 

After engaging in architectural work for a few years in 
New York, Rague came west to the growing town of Spring- 
field, Illinois, in 1831. Here he affiliated with the Presbyterian 
_ ehurch and being a musician with more than ordinary talents 
_ and endowed with a rare tenor voice, he became a leader in 
_ the church choir. With him in this choir during the follow- 

ing years were, among others, Mary Todd, Abraham Lincoln 

and Stephan A. Dougles, and a young lady whom Rague 
courted and married. Although Rague was Lincoln’s senior 
by ten years, a close friendship sprang up between the two, 
and the awkward young lawyer allowed himself to be groomed 
for public functions by the polished architect from New York. 

It was Rague who induced Lincoln to wear gloves for 

the first time to attend a dance.” 

In 1836 John F. Rague was elected one of 2 trustees of 
the town of Springfield. When, during the following year, 
Springfield having just been made the capital of Illinois, it 
was decided to erect a state house there, Rague had already 

_ risen to such prominence in his field, that he was retained 
- by the building commissioners as supervising architect of the 
structure at a salary of one thousand dollars a year.’ The 
building was of the colonial-classic type, and at its comple- 
tion brought Rague such renown that he was asked to pre- 

_ pare the plans in 1839 for the first capitol of Iowa at lowa 

City. He made the plans for the Iowa capitol while still 

living at Springfield; and as some sort of an outline or sketch 

had been probably sent to him (the proposals for the design 
of the building having been previously published in the Iowa 

2 Mrs. Mes. O'eete op. cit. 
ce with Miss Georgia L. Osborne, secretary of the 


From correspond-en 
inois Bt State Historical neg é Springfield. Also see Transactions a Iilincdz 
istorical Bocicty, No. 21, p. 148. 
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News, at Dubuque), it was doubtless at this point that the 
original design of Father Mazzuchelli was forwarded to him. 

The contracting firm of Skeen and McDonald began opera- 
tions in the spring of 1840 and pushed the work so vigorously 
that on July 4th an imposing ceremony of laying the corner 
stone was able to take place. ‘‘John F. Rague, after doing 
about ten thousand dollars worth of work, nearly completing 
the basement, threw up his contract and abandoned the work.’’ 
Thus states H. W. Lathrop in the Iowa Historical Record ;* but 
this is not entirely true as it was Rague’s contracting firm of 
Skeen and McDonald which abandoned the contract. The 
building was completed under the direction of Chauncey 
Swan. 

In 1844, due to business and domestic difficulties, Rague left 
Springfield and took up his abode in Milwaukee. He lived 
alone there as he had divorced his wife, Eliza. In his adver- 
tisement he made no reference to his thirteen years’ resi- 
dence in Springfield: ‘‘ After twenty years of practical build- 
ing in the city of New York, he will draw plans and specifi- 
cations and contracts for all types of buildings.’’ He was one 
of the first two architects known to have worked in Milwaukee 
as architects. He also spent considerable time at Chicago, 
Madison and Janesville. Among the buildings in Milwaukee 
designed by him was the Phoenix Building and several school 
buildings for the city for two of which he received the sum 
of one hundred dollars. In regard to his projects in Madi- 
son, Arthur Peabody wrote: ‘‘The most interesting record 
of the man concerns the designing of the three buildings for 
the University of Wisconsin: University (now Bascom) Hall, 
North Hall, and South Hall..... The buildings still re- 
main and have been admired by several architects of note for 
their simple lines and refined architectural character. It would 
be a graceful thing to inscribe his name on these buildings. 
The records of the Board of Regents of 1850 and the notices 
of the Wisconsin Argus of the time are all that an architect 
could desire for commendation.’”® 

Rague kept up his interest in music as well as in local 
politics. He was treasurer of the Beethoven Society, the first 


4 Iowa Historical Record, Vol. IV, p. 102. 
5 Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. X, Dec., 1926, p. 220. 
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musical organization in Milwaukee. He was defeated in the 
race for justice of the peace in 1846 and for alderman in 1849. 

After coming to Wisconsin, Rague abandoned the Presby- 
terian faith, and although still believing in God, he became 
an open and avowed Freethinker. At Janesville he met Miss 
Chestina Scales and her he assiduously courted. Her family, 
being strict members of the Episcopalian church, forbade her 
marriage to a divorced man, a rara avis in those days, but they 
were later married by a Congregationalist minister. She was 
many years his junior and it was shortly after this marriage 
that the couple came to Iowa. 

At Dubuque, Governor Hempstead’s influence did much for 
his friend Rague. The latter designed and built the Dubuque 
county jail which still stands in service today. He modelled 
it closely after the old Tombs of New York, even down to the 
fierce, mediaeval-looking dungeons deep below the structure. 
When James O’Donnell Bennett, the literary and cultural 
critic of the Chicago Tribune was in Dubuque several years 
ago, he marvelled at ‘‘this gem of Egyptian architecture, 
transplanted across the Mississippi River.’’ Rague built the 
present City Hall of Dubuque; for this he obtained the idea 
from the old Fulton Market House in New York. But some 
of his designs were entirely original, such as the old octagonal 
Langworthy home which still is in use today. He designed and 
built the First, Third and Fifth ward school buildings, the 
Third Ward building being used today as an apartment house. 
Its gingerbread decorations reveal the taste of the old Milard 
LeFevre school. One of his finest buildings, no longer stand- 
ing, was the residence of the Hon. F. E. Bissell, the then at- 
torney general of Iowa.° 

In Dubuque his proclivity for local politics again mani- 
fested itself, and he was elected to the school board of which 
he became an active member. 

In the 60’s Rague’s eyesight began to show impairment 
and in a few years he became pitiably and totally blind. In 
1868, Governor Hempstead, because of an accident, was com- 
pelled to have his right leg amputated below the knee, and 
the two old friends were wont to visit and commiserate with 


6 We were greatly helped in collecting these biographical facts not only by 
Mrs. O'Keefe, but by a long obituary article in the Dubuque Telegraph of 


September 26, 1877. 
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one another. Rague’s first wife, Eliza, came to Dubuque to 
visit him several times in his affliction, and upon her death 
he had her body brought to Dubuque and buried upon his lot 
in Linwood cemetery. He arranged his own funeral cere- 
monies before he died, and wrote out a long poetical epitaph 
to be inscribed on his monument embodying his peculiar phi- 
losophy of life. He passed away on September 24, 1877. 

His second wife, during her husband’s blindness, and for 
many years after his death, conducted a combination studio 
and lace- and faney-work shop, which many of the matrons 
of present-day Dubuque patronized in their youth. And to- 
day she, like the first wife, lies buried beside the remains of 
that pioneer architect of Iowa, John Francis Rague. 


(It is pertinent for the editor of the ANNALS to add the poetical 
epitaph referred to above as it appears in the files of the Dubuque Herald 
of September 26, 1877, as follows:) 


This planet earth, it’s face I’ve trod 
For three score years and 0’er, 
Now in it’s bosom make my bed, 
To rest for evermore. 


Though ere a thousand years shall pass, 
My dust shall rise again; 

May generate e’en flowers or grass, 
By aid of sun and rain. 


The bees will sip these fragrant flowers, 
The lambs will eat the grass, 

And thus they’ll spend their earthly hours, 
Till from this life they pass. 


Then all return to mother earth, 
Some time again to rise, 

Though no one knows the kind of birth, 
But God, the only wise. 


Thus Nature’s laws are God’s own cause, 
Obedient to his will; 

Men sometimes teach, but let them pause; 
All Nature speaks—be still. 


Roll on our planet, in the train 
With million others, roll. 

Man need not fear, he can’t be slain— 
He’s under God’s control. 


WILLIAM SALTER’S LETTERS TO 
MARY ANN MACKINTIRE 
1845-1846 


Epitep By Puiire D. JorpDAN 


[Concluded] 


Maquoketa, Iowa. March 
21, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

I arrived home on the 19th ....I found the stage at Davenport 
full of passengers, so Br. Adams loaned me his horse and borrowed a 
sulky for me, and on Wednesday I came to Dewitt where I passed a 
pleasant night with Br. Emerson. Thursday morning I got five miles 
on my way and met the stage with Br. Turner and wife im on their 
way to his father’s near Alton, Ill., so I turned back, took dinner with 
them at Dewitt, had a pleasant chat .... and came on home..... I 
have pretty nearly made up my mind that the Lord will have me labor 
in his cause at Burlington and shall probably write the Church accept- 
ing their invitation next week. I design removing there then, if the 
Lord will, the 6th and 7th of April, but how much have I to do by way 
of preparation. My people have here generally expressed a strong de- 
sire that I should remain with them. I believe the Lord has given me 
a place—and some affectionate hearts here and it grieves me to think 
of leaving them. With them I have labored and prayed. Here I have 
toiled and suffered. I have reason to think that I have the confidence 
of the people in a large and rapidly growing section of the country, 
and that in time I can do them great good. Here is my pleasant study, 
and as fair prospect of a comfortable and quiet home. Were in these 
circumstances, the change a thing of my own seeking, I should distrust 
[it]. Although my labors here have given me a promise of accomplishing 
much in the future, yet I trust they may be of service to me in Bur- 
lington, although my efforts there must be in many respects of a different 
character. At any rate, as Br. Emerson remarked, I shall be able to 
sympathize with my brethren in the country. 

Before I leave I am anxious to visit a good many of my people. 
I must prepare a farewell sermon. I have a good deal of business with 
one man and another to settle up, property to dispose of ete. 

Burlington is a hard place, but I beg you not to think too bad of it. 
Don’t for a moment imagine that we shall be martyrs in going there. 
As to worldly comforts, society, and this life we shall be more comfort- 
ably situated than we could be anywhere in the territory, unless Dubuque 
be excepted. If we can get the House of Worship finished this summer, 
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I shan’t want a better place to preach in. There are many kind and 
honest-hearted people, and if I can only get hold of those who ought 
to be under orthodox influence, I may do great good. There is a large 
community to work on, and though the present place of worship is full 
(holding about one hundred) yet when we get the church up, I shall 
have to gather in a congregation to fill it. A great deal depends upon 
a man’s personal aside from his ministerial influence. People distinguish 
between a black coat and a fine man. My position will be a trying 


Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa. Iowa. March 25, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

I have now decided one of the most eventful questions of my life 
and accepted the invitation to become pastor of the church in Burling- 
ton. I have endeavored this day to draw nigh to God and especially 
humbling myself in view of my unworthiness and unfaithfulness as a 
minister of Christ and imploring the divine direction [in facing] the 
new trying scenes before me. We have acknowledged God, thou precious 
friend, in this as in all our ways, and I cannot but think that this 
counsel is of Him, and yet I go forward in weakness and fear and in 
much trembling. The union of the Church and Society, the advice of 
many friends, the congeniality of society in Burlington to our predilec- 
tions, tastes, and habits, the wide field of usefulness, and the pressure 
there on my mental activity which I am conscious is developed, not 
self-moved but only on demand, and many little things make my duty 
tolerably clear to my mind. Let us then go forward, giving thanks 
to the Lord, and trusting in His holy name..... I shall commence 
my labors on the second Sabbath in April, and design preaching on that 
day from I Corinthians 2:2.5°.... 

From the fact that the church in Burlington has given me a unani- 
mous call, you may well suppose that they are not so critical as have 
sometimes been represented. The people were extremely kind and at- 
tentive to Br. Hutchinson. He spoke to me of their kindness to him 
with deep emotion, and Mrs. Hutchinson is very much beloved and 
tenderly sympathized with. There is but one House of Worship in the 
place, that is the Methodist one, a plain brick building which will seat 
some 350, and is generally filled. They talk of enlarging it. Mr. Norris, 
their minister, is a man of good spirit from Maine. His wife is going 
East this summer. There are two German congregations, one Evan- 
gelical and the other Methodist. I mistake, there is a Romish House, 
but they have no priest now. This influence is comparatively small, 
though some leading political characters are connected with it. There 
is an Episcopal church ministered to by Mr. Bachelor, an old Andover 


50] Corinthians 2:2. For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
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student, and an Old School Presbyterian church of some dozen members. 
Their minister preaches ¥4 his time, is from Kentucky, and it is said, 
is about leaving. This Congregational church consists of about 40 mem- 
bers. James G. Edwards (editor of the Hawk-Eye) and A. S. Shack- 
ford are the deacons. Mrs. Edwards was formerly a member of Dr. 
Wisner ’s church in Boston, and is a devoted Christian. . . . . I preached 
in Burlington from John 18:36,51 Rom. 16:8,52 Psalms 90:9,53 I Cor- 
inthians 15:3.,54 Gal. 2:15_-16,55 John 6:66-68,5° generally with ease and 
to an attentive congregation. Whether they will listen with so much 
interest when I have ceased to be ‘‘a new thing’’ among them is prob- 
lematical. .... I find it a greater struggle than I had anticipated to 
break away from my relations here. Many are expressing their regret 
at my leaving them. Mr. Shaw offered to give me an acre of land for 
which he has charged me $25 if I will stay. One man who was ex- 
communicated from the church last spring was in to see me yesterday 
and said he wants me to stay. I find I have formed a strong attach- 
ment to this study and to my plans for building here. One good mother 
in the church says she don’t think I will go yet. Another thinks I will 
be back in a year. Mrs. Shaw complains of the people in Burlington, 
and Mr. Shaw says he shall feel discouraged for if they send a smart 
man here, someone will call him away, and if they (i.e. the A. H. M. 8.) 
send a fool, they don’t want him..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Maquoketa, April 3, 1846. 


My dear Mary: 

.... 1 had a hard struggle in breaking away from Deacon Cotton 
and Br. Young this week. The old men seemed to sorrow most that 
they should see my face no more. I shall have people of more polish 
and less roughness, but no warmer, no truer hearts. It seems strange that 
I am breaking away from them..... I must shave before it is all 


Yours, Wm. Salter. 


51 John 18:36. Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. 

52 Romans 16:8. Greet Amplias, my beloved in the Lord, 

53 Psalms 90:9. For all our days are passed away in thy wrath: we spend 
our years as a tale that is told. 

54I Corinthians 15:3. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 

55 Galatians 2:15-16. We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law: 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. , 

56 -66-68. From that time many of his disciples went back, an 
Se le with him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go 
away? Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go, thou 
hast the words of eternal life. 
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Burlington, Iowa. April 11, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

How strange is this thing of a new home! Time in its rapid flight 
has hurried me here. I am surrounded by new friends, new associa- 
tions, and am to engage almost in new pursuits. I am just prospec- 
tively anchored again. I moved this morning to Mr. J. G. Edward’s.%” 
Have unpacked my books, put the table into the middle of the room, 
now my first pleasure is to give you my first thoughts. Would that you 
were with me..... I must tell you of my journey. Last Sabbath I 
had a large and deeply interested congregation at Maquoketa. Br. Young 
and his two boys came 10 miles on foot to be present. In the after- 
noon, I preached my farewell, and administered the sacrament. An 
interesting young lady was received into the church from the Methodist 
church in New York. As I briefly reviewed my ministry and pointed 
to the graveyard where but two years ago we had buried the first corpse 
and where we were now almost a congregation of the dead, there was 
hardly a dry eye in the house. It was hard to leave so many good 
friends. They accepted the idea that I would come back [to] live with 
them in a few years. Monday of this week was a very stormy day. 
Tuesday it-blew a tempest. Wednesday afternoon I came to De Witt 
and passed a very pleasant night with Br. Emerson. The next day I came 
to Davenport. I found the Wopsipinicon was rising, and fording it the 
water came into our wagon box. I just had time to get dinner with 
Br. Adams, call on a few friends, and visit the ground for the location 
of the projected college when a steamboat (the Falcon) came in sight. 
The next morning at 9 o’clock, I reached Burlington. I do not board 
with Mr. Starr’s family, as I had anticipated, in consequence of their 
intending to take Mrs. Hutchinson with them as soon as she can be 
moved, as they are also contemplating a visit East this summer. Mrs. H. 
has been quite sick since I was here and is not now able to leave her 
room, though some better. Ah, the severity of her lot! How dark the 
ways of Providence! She has my tenderest sympathies. Anything I ean 
do for her shall not be wanting. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards were Boston 
folks, they are very kind. I have a pleasant room in a one-story house. 
From my windows is a view of the Mississippi. In one corner are my 
books on some rickety shelves. In another, my bed—on the east side a 
Franklin stove (it is quite cold today). The family is rather large, 
and I shall not be so retired as I could wish. But if you can form any 
idea of my situation, you may think of it as tolerably pleasant. .... 
The streets are very muddy at present. Burlington is very different from 
Maquoketa, but hardly more so than it is from Charlestown. There is 
everything to be done here. Some one remarked yesterday that the 
church never had a minister who was here through the summer. ... . 
Mr. C. C. Shackford left for the East this week before I arrived, other- 


57 Vid, Philip D. Jordan, “The Life and Works of James Gardiner Edwards” 


in The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XXIII, No. 3. 
October, 1930. 
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wise I would have desired him to call on your father. He is uncertain 
about his returning. It is rather to be hoped for that you can keep 
him East. He has property here, a steam flouring mill. My Church have 
not procured a better room for meeting, and we may have to suffer for 
the want until the church is built. Our singing is very poor, not much 
better than we had at Maquoketa. 

. . . . My study hours are in the morning and evening. The morn- 
ings for research or planning, the evening for writing and light read- 
ing. I can make very good resolutions in entering upon my labors here. 
I know what it will be for me to attend to this people, but in this 
country we have so much outdoor work for the whole country which 
can only be done at sacrifice of much time, that I dare not prophesy 
how I shall manage. You will find out that my study is par excellence 
my home. I cannot tell whether I shall succeed in my studies and in 
preaching, but one thing I know, that I can never succeed in anything 
else. I would be sorry to make my own feelings and habits a cri- 
terion hy which to judge others, for these are divinations of gifts, but I 
eannot see how anyone can succeed in the ministry unless he gives him- 
self ‘‘wholly’’ to the work. It would be wicked to deny having at 
times some hankering after a pleasant settlement in the Hast, but to 
try to suppress those desires which, like the fool’s eyes, are to the ends 
of the earth. I shall never lack anything of the kind. As I came down 
the river and meditated upon the elements of future greatness in this 
valley,my spirit was stirred within me to do something to make this 
a goodly commonwealth, which should belong to the Kingdom of Christ 
and be to His praise. But our destiny is sealed. We are but the East 
over again unless indeed there is a determination. I realize more 
deeply than ever the vast importance of influential men in the East. 
Our law in the West comes forth from your Zion. At present, however, 
if you are agreed, Burlington shall be enough for the measure of our 
ambition. And in this uncertain world we will not presume upon to- 


morrow. .... 
Your, Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, Iowa. April 22, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

How do you do this pleasant afternoon? As I look out over the 
river and see the fresh green of young life on shrub and tree on its 
banks, I want you here to respond as I call it beautiful..... Our 
congregation was crowded last Sabbath morning. I am preparing for 
next Sunday on the necessity of Revelation from Job 37:23,°8 and in 
the afternoon wish to preach on the church as an hour of prayer for 
all nations. In my morning sermon I design, with some implications, 
to go through a systematic presentation of divine truth. My afternoon 


58 Job 37:23. Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out: he is 
excellent in power, and in judgment, and in plenty of justice, he will not 
afflict. 
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sermon will be occasional and pro tempore. Thursday evening the regu- 
lar weekly prayer meeting held at private homes. Friday evening of 
this week we design making an effort to advance the Sabbath School 
cause, and have a meeting appointed for that purpose. The attendance 
of our school is generally 60. We want more teachers and a new library. 
There is also a school in a destitute part of the town called ‘‘ Lower 
Town,’’ superintended by one of my congregation which is in pressing 
want of a library. I think it deserves a donation. And if your sewing 
circle has not dispursed [sic] all their charities yet, would be happy if they 
would send on a library. The singing in my church continues very poor. 
The ladies have a sewing circle to aid in building the church. They think 
of furnishing it. They meet every fortnight. .... 

Burlington has about 3000 inhabitants. The land rises from the river 
gradually. The fifth street from the river on the north part of town 
is on the bluff some 120 feet or more above the level of the river. Hawk- 
Eye creek a spring, runs a very little bubbling stream, through the north 
part of town, below which is the lower town built on a more level ground. 
I am sorry I can’t give you a draft. There are many large brick stores 
and some good houses with many very poor ones. A few families live 
in good style as people do with you, but most are poor. I don’t know 
any town in the Hast like B. New Branch on the Hudson which is 
more than twice as large looks a little like it..... Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
[health] is much better, was moved to Mr. Starr’s last week. She is 
a woman of great fortitude. I generally call on her every day..... 

Wm. Salter. 
[Burlington, Iowa] Thursday 
6 p.m. April 28, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

.... 1 had planned a ride out in the country yesterday with Mrs. 
Hutchinson, but bad weather kept me home and it rained all the day. 
We shall go the first pleasant day. She is mending very slowly 
I visited eight families yesterday with Deacon Edwards. .... 

Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Te wee ia] fe 


Burlington, Iowa. April 30, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

.... Mr. Warren®® went East this morning, via St. Louis. I gave 
him a letter to your father. He is a member of my congregation. A 
very intelligent man, broke down in business East, I understand, and 
came here in 1844, His wife is from Granby (not Granville), went 
East a short time ago. He had learned Mr. Shackford’s mill which 
burned down here is thrown out of business. He has gone East to 
get funds for a new mill. I hope he will succeed in raising them. 
He told me he meant to return immediately. Father can question him 


59 Fitz Henry Warren, 
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im extenso about Burlington. Mr. Starr talks of going East in two 
weeks. You ask about Mr. Starr’s family. I suppose your questions 
now would apply to Mr. Edwards. They have no children, but an 
adopted daughter some 15 years old, besides Mrs. Prince, a sister of 
Mrs. Edwards [who] has two girls. There is also Mrs. E’s mother, 
formerly from Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. EB. has four printer boys ap- 
prentices. The house is small. Mine is a very good room. My bed is 
in the northeast corner. I have a bedfellow occasionally. Now Mr. Reipe, 
a German minister from the neighborhood of St. Louis where he is an 
agent of the Tract Society, is stopping with me. Several years ago, he 
had a German congregation here. Is a very amiable man..... uw 
really do not know what street this house is on. It is, however, the 
next one north of Columbia. The house is in the west end of the 
lot at the corner on Main street (which as you correctly say is parallel 
with Water street, the second street from the river). Mr. Starr lives 
on Fourth street, i.e. the fourth street from the river. On the same 
street the new church is building, one lot from the corner of Jefferson 
on the west side of the street.-.... Mr. Shackford thinks you were 
very successful in studying the geography of Burlington in the Hawk- 
Eye. 
Ever yours, Wm. Salter 


Burlington, Iowa. May 5, 1846. 
My own dear Mary: 

.... I preached my sermon on Christ and Him Crucified three times, 
viz., at Andrew, Burlington, and Maquoketa. Ain’t I a Yankee? 
Adapting it, as was easily done, to different circumstances. I study and 
write in the forenoon. In the p. m. I want to chat and have some 
music and walk with you. The sewing circle meets here (at Mrs. Ed- 
wards) this afternoon. They desire furnishing the church. They meet 
once a fortnight. Mrs. Hutchinson is president. They have some 60 
dollars in the treasury. Perhaps I shall be commissioned to buy carpets 
and lamps for them, and I will commission you.... . I united with 
this church last week. It has now 42 members. I preached a prepara- 
‘tory lecture on Friday extemporaneous on ‘‘Christ and Passover.’’ We 
had [a] full house on [the] Sabbath and an interesting day. A mem- 
ber of this church was led into dancing on a steamboat excursion this 
spring and it has made a good deal of talk. I called on her last 
Saturday. She professed penitence, and I hope that may be the end 
of it. But isn’t that unpleasant work for a minister? .... Jackson- 
ville®® is 100 miles from here. Mr. Edwards talks of going there to 
commencement the last of June, but I will wait until we can go to- 
Sothern emens I expect to see Mr. Keith at Farmington next week at 
the annual meeting of the Denmark Association, with which the church 
is now connected. Mr. Shackford talks of going out with me as dele- 


60 Jacksonville, Illinois, where Jacksonville College is located. 
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gate from this church. There are many, or rather a few good houses 
here, but none built for a minister. .... 

Shall probably soon ascertain if I can rent Mr. Parson’s®! [house]. 
A man offered me a house on Fourth street this week for $2000. It is 
an eligible situation, a new house, yet not finished, and not in all respects 
in the best taste, but has some good things about it..... I want to 
ride out to Mr. Leonard’s®? this p.m. He was formerly in the ministry 
in Ohio. Is an excellent man, one of the best in my church, lives three 
miles out of town, nearly all his family (two sons and their wives) 
are members of the church..... 


To Mary Mackintire 
from Wm. Salter 
Shall August be the month, MA. 
To furnish us the happy day, 
To give our hearts and hands away, 
in marriage bonds. I pray you say? 


[Wm. Salter] 


Burlington, Iowa. May 11, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

.... After a great deal of rain we have some fine weather at last. 
Yesterday was beautiful. I had full houses both parts of*the day. Our 
afternoon service is hereafter at 2 o’clock in order to accommodate a 
few families in the country. But going to meeting here is very different 
than it is with you. Our house is a gloomy structure and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the steamboat landing. It would seem as though the 
boats conspired to annoy us, for yesterday, the thing happens not in- 
frequently, several boats stopped there while we were engaged in public 
worship. One of the boats had a band which played at the time a very 
lively air. We were exceedingly annoyed in this way during the com- 
munion service Sabbath before last. As to my studies, I prepared two 
sermons last week. I know this is too much for me to write to ad- 
vantage every week and as I have a few old sermons, I can occasionally 
spare myself. I generally aim to prepare a good sermon. I mean to 
keep in some kind of a course of subjects. Now I have commenced with 
the existence of God, have preached on one of his attributes and on the 
necessity of Revelation. Shall have several sermons on the attributes 
and on the evidence of Revelation. I wish to devote most of the week 
to a sermon, and on Saturday to get off a kind of extemporaneous effu- 
SOW eats I often find that a hastily written sermon is often more 
acceptable than a labored one. I believe it was so yesterday. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s health which was very poor last week is now much 


61 4 Burlington merchant. 


62 Abner Leonard, with his two sons, David and Isaac, lived on a farm three 
miles west of Burlington. Although Father Leonard (the term “father” indi- 
cating only age) assisted in meeting the Burlington church debt, he, as time 
went on, sought to dictate church policies, and annoyed Mr. Salter by his 
criticisms of the pastor's preaching and even his style of clothing. 
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improved. We moved her on Wednesday to Mr. Edwards ?, and as I am 
going to the Association today, she occupies my room this week. I rode 
out with her this morning. I took her to the cemetery where her hus- 
band is buried. It was an affecting hour. The Lord prepare us, my 
dear friend, to die. That will soon be to us a reality. Soon we shall 
enter upon the glories of eternity and experience what Paul and John 
and all departed saints have long enjoyed..... 

I am expecting Mr. Shackford here soon who will go with me as a 
delegate to the Association. We shall go as far as Denmark tonight. 
- . .. The weather is very pleasant and warm today, and I am expecting 
a fine ride..... 

Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, Iowa. May 15, 1846. 
My own dear Mary: 

How to do this chilly east wind? It has been cold enough this 
morning to sit by a fire, but I have been too lazy to make one. I have 
projected four sermons on the genuineness [of] inspiration and of the 
Bible, which I suppose with a sermon on war and one on Home Missions 
will engage my morning services on the Sabbath until my vacation. I 
had a pleasant journey and meeting of brethren at Farmington last 
week. The road, however, was in some places very muddy. The country 
is charming, consisting of beautiful prairies and pleasant groves. Br. 
Keith was present. He has left Missouri. He found the door closed in 
that state against the Gospel as a system of deliverance to him that hath 
no helper. I trust the attention of Eastern Christians will be turned 
to the propriety of sending ministers when the law that tolerates them 
(and I speak of the law of the churches) is a studied and absolute si- 
lence on the system of southern slavery. Would it not be well, would 
it not probably in the issue further the cause of liberty [and] religion 
if the slave states and slave-holding churches were given to understand 
that the Gospel cannot be let down, at least at the expense of the 
A. H. M. S. in accommodations to their prejudices and sins..... I 
have just returned from a short ride with Mrs. Hutchinson upon the 
river road under the bluff. The country is beautiful in the flush of 
early life. It is a melancholy gratification to ride with Mrs. H. It does 
her a great deal of good, but she is so sad and she is not disposed to 
engage the sympathies of others. You ask of her character. She is 
dignified, reserved rather than communicative... . . She is young, but 
little over 22, but has a very active appearance and mind. Her health 
ig very much better. She now thinks she will go East in the fall. Ex- 
pects to go to the Association at Dubuque. I preached my old sermon 
at Farmington on I Cor. 2:2,8% telling ministers what they ought to 
preach. Don’t you think I am a Yankee and a labor-saving man? It 


68 I Corinthians 2:2. For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
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rained on Wednesday night and Thursday morning at Farmington, so 
that the roads were muddy coming home Saturday.- I wrote a sermon 
on ‘‘The Christian Life, a Warfare’’ from I Tim. 6:12,°¢ being my 
41st. written sermon. The sewing circle are in the other room this 
evening and chatting at a pretty good rate. Some of them asked me 
if I came in from riding? If I had been to Boston? They joke me 
occasionally. I have written a letter to your father introducing Mr. 
Starr, who leaves on the next boat. It is uncertain when he will go to 
Boston, probably not till July. He is one of the best men here, and a 
very interesting man. I have charged him to call and see you. I hope 
he will get a few hundred dollars for the church. He and Dr. Ransom 
are of the leading men in my congregation, .... [who] .... have 
undertaken to build the church. They have their pay in subscriptions 
and from sale of pews. The doctor’s wife is a member of the church 
and an excellent woman. ... . I hope Dr. Ransom will call and see me. 
My pulpit will probably only be partially supplied during my absence, 
and that by different brethren here, some of whom have engaged to 
give me one Sabbath..... 

There will probably be a preparatory school at Davenport in a year 
or two. The Brethren generally have concluded that to be the best 
location, and the stakes are to be put down, it is supposed, next month. 
It is a beautiful place, and our college will be the only one of the kind 
on the Mississippi. The only objection to the location is its proximity 
to Galesburg. I have not yet extemporized but once on the Sabbath 
when I did not make much of a go off, and probably shall not try it 
again at present. Mr. Starr, Mr. Shackford, Mr. Edwards are my main 
dependents here. Whether I can write a good sermon about the West 
remains to be seen. I shall try. I shall aim to show that the West 
will be just what others make it, and that they which will work the 
hardest and do most for it shall have it. Prayers and pains will save 
the West and the country is worth both. I don’t want to ly [lie] if 
i caneehelpe item Burlington is a rising ground, but a great deal 
of low land on the other side of the river and above and below, as is 
everywhere the case on the Mississippi. Some call it healthy and some 


Yours ever, Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, [Iowa] Monday morning, 
May 25, 1846. 
My dearest Mary: 

- ++. It really at last feels like summer, and I long to be away. 
.... We had the news this morning of a battle between Gen. Taylor 
and the Mexicans on the 8th. I want to preach on the evils of war 
next Sabbath. I suppose there will be an end to trade from New Orleans, 


64] Timothy 6:12. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called and hast professed a good profession before 
many witnesses, 
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so we may have some difficulty in getting our freight around. I had 
hoped I should never be in a country engaged in a war. Alas, for the 
prospects of humanity! .... 


May 26. 

And now we have another day warm and pleasant. We, Mr. Leonard 
[and] I, visited Rev. Abner Leonard whose name you see in the Congre- 
gational Almanac. He is an old man and has given up preaching. He 
is a good man, has a fine farm [now, 1934, the Deem’s farm on the 
Agency Road], is a member of my church, was from Ohio. His son 
lives round him. We had a few strawberries by way of variety. They 
grow wild and were improved by cultivation. Mrs. Hutchinson does 
not gain her strength as fast as we could wish..... We hoped to 
ride out to the grave of Mr. H. this afternoon. Instead of preaching on 
the evil of war, I shall discourse, I believe, on the blessing of peace 
from I Kings 5:6,°° as there is too much of a war spirit here, as in 
the West generally. I may avoid perhaps giving offense [and] secure 
the same object by telling what a good thing peace is..... The 
rooms in Mr. Parson’s house which we shall probably rent are very 
small. There is unfortunately a cellar kitchen from which there is a 
dumb-waiter to the room which must be our parlor and dining room, 
though I don’t know but what we can make our kitchen the dining 
EOOUE Fake ans I don’t know as I told you that my nerves or rather my 
limbs failed to sustain me a few Sabbaths ago in visiting a sick and 
dying woman after service. She was in a very close and small room, 
through which was no circulation at all, and was very low, and in much 
distress. I talked a little with her, but feeling the room too close for 
me, I went out to take the air, and returning again, talked and prayed 
with her. But I stayed too long and just succeeded in bidding her 
good-bye and in getting out of the room when I dropped into the 
arms of Mr. Edwards who was with me, who got me out onto the porch 
where the air and a little camphor restored me..... 

Yours entirely, 
Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, Iowa. June 1, 1846. 

My dear Mary: 

How do you this chilly day, which is more like April than June? 
. ... Burlington is in the latitude of New York. The summers are 
probably some warmer than with you. We had green peas last week. 
I called at Mr. Parson’s last week, but he had gone to St. Louis. Shall 
call again this p.m. His house joins the end of the church lot. The 
Church is on Fourth street, one lot from the corner, which is unoccupied 


65I Kings 5:6. Now therefore command thou that they hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon; and my servants shall be with thy servants: and unto 
thee I will give hire for thy servants according to all that thou shalt appoint: 
for thou knowest that there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber 


like unto the Sidonians, 
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and is 60 feet front by 120 feet, i.e. the lot. At the end of it is an 
alley some 8 feet wide and the other side of this alley is the house 
fronting on Jefferson street, but standing back some ways from the 
street. It is situated on a hillside and stands back in an angular di- 
rection, however, of a large brick house which Mr. P. is now building 
at a cost of some seven thousand dollars. .... It is in the best part 
of the city. We shall be near some of the best society. Mr. Starr and 
Gov. Clarke, ete. I don’t think we can get any good furniture here. 
.... Mr. P’s [house] was built two or three years ago. The rooms 
are small. Built in a side hill, it has a high stoop. Under it, I think, 
room is found for a woodshed. It has no blinds. Some of the houses 
HEMMINGS 6 6 Mrs. Hutchinson moved last week to a Mr. Hendrie’s 
where she has a pleasant room in lower town. She is mending slowly 
and is expecting to go to Dubuque with us tomorrow night on the 
Tempest. Mr. Shackford and Mr. Edwards will go as delegates from 
the church here..... I had a letter from the church at Maquoketa 
this week. I joined up there by letter from Laight street church, New 
York. 

.... I preached a good sermon yesterday morning on the blessings 
of peace, which was well received, I believe . . . . but as [the] Method- 
ists had camp meeting, and it was showery, did not have a crowded 
house. In the afternoon preached on stability of character as essential 
to success in life. I hope I may be able to exemplify more and more 
my own doctrine. And to have a heart more entirely fixed in God. 

News came today making a requisition for a regiment from Iowa 
for Texas. I suppose it will make some hub-bub here, but I hope the 
whole affair will soon pass off. What dreadful business to be fighting 
this 19th. century! I do believe Christians have got to take a more 
correct stand on the subject. I see by a St. Louis paper that one of 
the Presbyterian preachers there preached to a regiment. I don’t see 
how he could preach. A great many soldiers have been good Christians, 
no doubt, but whether God will tolerate such things any longer, I 
doubts 

I have four Sabbaths more to preach here, my dear, before I hasten 
to you. I feel very anxious to secure a good hold before I leave, and 
though I am laboring hard, visiting a good deal, and writing two ser- 
mons a week frequently, my health continues good. I got on the scales 
at Shackford’s last week, and found I weighed 139 lbs, which is very 
good weight for me. I am in hopes of a good meeting at Dubuque. 
The opening sermon is to be preached by Mr. Robbins. I shall expect 
to see Br. Keith, and hope to be able to go down and visit my old 
people at Maquoketa, and spending the Sabbath with them. .... Com- 
ing down [from Dubuque to Burlington] shall spend a day at Daven- 
port, the 10th., at a college meeting. ... . The commencement at Gales- 
burg is on the 24th. If I can find time, I shall ride over there (40 miles) 
and spend a day..... 
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Monday evening. June 1. 

What a dreadful sound is this stirring drum. A meeting to enlist 
and fire at Patriotism tonight was held in the Methodist church. Strange 
place, indeed! But this is the West! .... Took tea tonight with Mrs. 


Sheldon,®** an old widow lady, aged 72. She keeps a school of very 
small children, some 30 or 40 in number and lives alone. She was from 
East Windsor, Conn., is really an interesting lady. I visited her with 
my deacons and had a little monthly concert. She made a great pass 
at the supper table for us which was loaded. Mr. Parsons wanted a 
little more time to consider how much rent I must pay. Our church 
has made no progress since Mr. Starr left. Everything looks uncertain. 
It is impossible to foretell the result. If the House is not enclosed by 
July 1, it will be pretty much a gone case with us, but we will do the 
best we can .... and not be discouraged..... 


Tuesday. 444 p.m. We have been to ride with Mrs. Hutchinson, 
called on the doctor with her, who advises her going to Dubuque. I 
must take tea with the ladies’ society this evening..... We have 
not many young ladies in our society. Hardly any. Most of the folks 
are young married people with small children. 

Yours devotedly, Wm. Salter. 


Steamer Tempest, Mississippi River 
near Galena, Illinois, June 4, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

We are en route for Dubuque..... You cannot yet be much inter- 
ested in this country, and I know not that any account of a journey 
would be of any concern to you, but as I have taken my pencil (there 
being but one inkstand on the boat, and the clerk being unable to spare 
that) and as nothing else especial occurs, and I want to say a word 
to you... . I will tell you what I am about and perhaps it may not 
be an unpleasant episode from the commonplaces of the communica- 
tions generally. I mailed you a letter Tuesday evening, after which I 
sat up till eleven o’clock, expecting this boat, but not coming, I went 
to bed and engaged in a sound sleep from which I was aroused at 2 
a.m. by loud ringing of the steamboat bell. I got up, though with 
some reluctance, for really sleep is a good thing and I always love 
to have it though when I am at it, and struck a light, and dressed 
and hurried to the landing where I found the Tempest and learned that 
she would be off in some 20 minutes. So I hastened back to the house 
and got the folks up and down to the boat and about break of day 
we were on our way up stream. This disturbance at an irregular hour 
did not correspond very well with my staid habits. So I could eat no 
breakfast and soon I was troubled with the toothache and vainly longed 
for relief in my berth, but a erying child in the next stateroom drove 


66 Mrs. Ruth Sheldon. 
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sleep from my eyes, so I worried through the morning in only tolerable 
_ style. At Bloomington we took on board Mrs. Robbins and child. Her 
husband having gone up by land with Br. Alden. I might have said 
that we have Mr. and Mrs. Edwards and their neice, Ellen Prince, a 
young girl of 14, and Mr. Shackford and Mrs. Hutchinson on our party. 
The scenery on the river is very monotonous, though with some variety. 
At one time we are sailing through islands, which are all very low and 
generally covered with a rank growth of timber and underbrush, at an- 
other time by the main shore of Iowa or Illinois, which is frequently 
crowned with high, rocky bluffs, 150 to 200 above the river. Sometimes 
the shore consists of high sand banks. About 15 miles above Blooming- 
ton commences some of the prettiest views on the Mississippi. They 
are on the Iowa shore, alongside of which is the channel of the river. 
There is a gradual slope from the river bank some 2 or 3 miles up 
which terminates in bluffs. This slope is frequently open prairie and is 
mostly under cultivation. It contains many pleasant residences. The 
situation of Davenport is very handsome, the projected site for our 
college is one of the most beautiful and commanding that could be 
selected. On the island of Rock Island is the beautiful residence of the 
late Colonel Davenport. Opposite the head of this island, on the Illinois 
shore, is Moline, where by damming the Mississippi a great water power 
has been secured. Here is one of the finest flouring mills in the West. 
At Rock Island, there came aboard Rev. W. Jones, of Canton, Illinois. 
He is a product of Jacksonville College, and Lane Seminary, belongs 
to the Alton Presbytery and is going up to attend our Association. A 
young lady, Miss Shaw, is with him, who is, it is said, his particular 
friend. Last evening, he preached for us. The passengers gave very 
good attention. Audiences in the West generally are very attentive. 
We had pretty good singing..... This morning we had worship. On 
awakening this morning, found we were laying to on the Iowa shore 
just above Charlestown and on inquiring the cause, learned that we 
had broken ‘‘the doctor’’ about twelve o’clock last night (it is the 
regulator of some part of the engine). We were till after 7 remedying 
that evil, and are now going direct to Dubuque. The country above 
the Upper Rapids is very pretty. Here the river which elsewhere spreads 
out, shores and all some 2 or 3 miles, passes along in a narrow channel, 
the banks being high on both sides. The land generally lies in hand- 
some slopes. We have passed on our way many little towns, though 
towns hardly otherwise than in their names, which yet evident the am- 
bitious views of the people. Here we have New Boston, New York, 
Albany, and Buffalo ete. In these Western boats the cabin is all on 
the upper deck in a long saloon with staterooms on the sides. I don’t 
remember ever having been on a boat here without seeing card playing 
going on in one end of the saloon in the proximity of the bar. You 
would be amused at our Mrs. Edwards. She has brought along with 
her some of the purses made by our society and is selling them ag she 
has opportunity. She is a lady of great energy and perseverence 
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Friday morning. June 5, 1846. Dubuque. 

Good morning, Mary. We have still chilly weather, and I have just 
had a fire made up and hope to be more comfortable. We arrived here 
at 11 a.m. yesterday. I am pleasantly quartered in the family of Mr. 
Bissel with Mr. Shackford. Mr. Bissel was from Pittsfield, Mass., and 
is a brother of the late Josiah Bissel, a distinguished philanthropist 
of western New York. .... We have a full meeting of the Association 
and the prospects of an interesting time. A number of brethern are 
over from Wisconsin. Br. Lewis is here from New Diggings. He was 
an old classmate in New York University. We have been delighted to 
meet so many old familiar faces. I could hardly contain myself as 
brethren, one after another, drove up yesterday afternoon. .... i 
have the thankless office of scribe, and have my hands full. A number 
of my old people from Andrew and Maquoketa are here, which I am 
very happy to meet..... 

[Wm. Salter] 


Steamer Fortune. June 10, 1846. 
Good evening, my dear Mary: 

. ... We had an interesting meeting at Dubuque. There was noth- 
ing special but good feeling and the presence of a good spirit..... 
The cruel toothache affected me very much however. I tried various 
remedies in vail until... . Dr. Finley extracted it..... At Daven- 
port we have been spending the day in talking about locating a col- 
lege in Iowa. If we can carry out our projects it will be an important 
day, full of great results, to Iowa. May God bless our efforts to serve 
Him. But we have many embarrassments. Beyond a question we have 
one of the finest locations on the whole Mississippi. At this season of 
the year ‘‘you can’t say anything else’’ of this region than that it is 
charming. But society in Davenport is very uncongenial to a literary 
institution of the character we wish to establish. And the people are 
very unwilling to assist in putting up a suitable building. We have 
settled upon Davenport as the location though with some conditions 
which, it is expected, will be met. The meeting is not through, but as 
I am anxious to be home in the morning, I left at 8 this evening. No 
other boat is expected down under twenty-four hours..... [The] 
Association adjourned to meet at Burlington the first Monday of June 


Burlington. June 11, 1846. 

Good afternoon, my dear. I got home this morning and found yours 
of 23 May in the office. The framing of the roof of the church is 
nearly completed, and it is expected to be raised next week. The Old 
School Presbyterians have their walls about half up, but I think we 
shall have the best house after all, as we have the best situation. .... 
I have sold most of my furniture at Maquoketa. It was of but little 
account. I could not have remo\.” it at present. If I come by the Ohio 
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river, it will be still more uncertain when I reach you. Br. Lewis wants 
to go that way, and if the river is in a tolerable stage, I shall try it, 
so that, after all, I don’t know what to say about your writing me 
on the way..... Mrs. Ransom returned last week. She did not go 
any further than St. Louis..... I learned that Mr. Warren has 
returned from the East and that Mr. Shackford’s mill is to be rebuilt. 
Mr. C. C. Shackford is expected here soon. I never have used a cotton 
mattress. I sleep now on a corn-husk mattress and find it very comfort- 
BORE 65 4 6 I sit in studying and writing. I think as I was bred to 
books, I can probably get along in a study life with less lability to ill 
health than is the case with those who have commenced to study late in 
life and who have changed to habits of close application from those 
of active life. 


Monday evening. 

I have called to see Mr. Parsons, and find him unwilling to engage 
to rent his house by [the] last of September, or at any definite time. 
He is building a new house and thinks it a little improbable when he 
shall get into it. His new house is yet to be plastered. On these un- 
certainities, he will rent his house for $100 per year. This is especially 
good rent, but I do not think on the whole we can do better. The 
kitchen is pretty much on the ground floor and alongside is a cellar. 
On the main floor are two rooms, one 114% by 13 feet, the other 11% 
by 15 feet and two very small bedrooms and a good pantry. There is 
one pretty good bedroom up [in the] garret and one very poor one 
and a storeroom. I think you need not worry at all about furniture 
till I come on. We can attend to it in a few days, and perhaps by 
the time I leave, we can know certainly whether we can have Mr. P’s 
house, or if not he will write us at Boston. We have a prayer meeting 
tonight at Mrs. Sheldon’s. I am preparing to preach next Sabbath on 
the necessity of regeneration—the Lord prepares us for usefulness and 
for his glory hereafter. 


Yours, Wm. Salter 


Burlington, Iowa. Monday afternoon, 
June 22, 1846. 
My own dear Mary: 

.... Last Friday I went to Yellow Springs, preached twice on 
Saturday, and returned in the afternoon, and finished a sermon on humility 
which I preached yesterday afternoon. Had a pretty good congregation 
yesterday and hope did some good. I feel rather lazy today and have 
done nothing when I ought to have planned out a sermon. For I am 
expecting to be gone three days this week, and shall be hard pushed for 
the next Sabbath. We had some amusing occurrences on the way to 
Yellow Springs which I should be glad for you to have seen and laughed 
over, but we may have similar ones, enough for our heart’s content, one 
of these days. We went there in a br_zy (Mr. and Mrs. Edwards who 
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are indivisible and who make up for living in their children, they haven’t 
any, by living in one another) which was funny enough taking all things 
into account, and lost our road and slept in one room (Mr. and Mrs. E. 
behind curtains) and attended church in the new meeting house without 
doors and with rough boards for seats and a work bench for my pulpit. 
When we left on Friday it was exceptionally hot, and I went in thin 
clothes with no overcoat, but it grew colder and colder, so that Mr. E. 
took a severe cold and I a slight one. .... The country is very beauti- 
ful now. The grain is assuming its golden hues. There will be a great 
wheat crop in this country. There will be plenty of blackberries, but 


they are not ripe yet..... Since yesterday morning I have had a fire 
in my room. You have seen the discussion in the general assembly on 
slavery... = . Two companies [for the Mexican War] have been organ- 


ized in Burlington. I feel very sad in view of it. They, I hope, will not 
be called to war. But it exhibits such a deplorable state of sentiments 
among the people that I cannot but mourn.... . Now, I have my fears 
about Mrs. Hutchinson who by the way returned here on Saturday, that 
she is in a decline. She has a very slight hacking cough at times, a hectic 
flush on her cheek, but I would not have any of her friends hear of it 
from me on any account. We are expecting to go together to Galesburg. 
She also has much pain in her side. I feel very anxious about her. Dr. 
Ransom is esteemed a good physician and is in many respects an inter- 


esting man. He has always been very kind to me..... We have a 
number of tolerably good physicians here, but I suppose none of them 
are first rate... =. We have some first rate folks here, but not all by 


any means. To some extent we must be the world to one another. In 
so new a country, where so many other interests absorb the minds of men, 
the objects in which we are engaged are very much slighted. As an index 
for our society I may say the war is popular, and some of the leading 
characters are foremost in it... .. Our ladies are making a great fuss 
now about getting up a dinner the 4th. of July in behalf of the church. 
Singular to build a house by eating. Isn’t this the West? But there 
seems no other way of raising money! Mrs. Edwards has just returned 
from the meeting about it, is highly elated in the prospect of getting up 
a good dinner. O, I do want this church built and all these trials out of 
the way before you come here..... 
Yours devotedly, 
Wm. Salter. 


Mr. A. S. Shackford is not successful in business. Is about breaking 
up. If he goes, it will be a great loss to us. 


[Burlington, Iowa] Saturday evening, 
June 27, 1846. 
My very dear Mary: 
How to do? I am very busy. Have just finished writing five letters, 
to which I have turned my attention from the middle of a summer, which 
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I must finish today, for tomorrow afternoon, on some analogies suggested 
by what I have seen in my travels this week, between the wheat fields 
and moral culture (Psalms 147:14).67 For the morning an old sermon 
(a practical statement of the Trinity) must suffice. Tuesday afternoon 
I went to Galesburgh. Mrs. H[utchinson] was too unwell to go with me, 
so I took Mr. A. S. Shackford. After losing the road on the prairies we 
got to Galesburgh (46) miles that night and enjoyed the hospitality of 
a good Mr. Swift from Vermont. I learned to my sorrow that Mr. 
Blanchard®’ was going East this summer to get funds for a college 
building. I engaged Rev. L. H. Parkin [?], formerly pastor at Gales- 
burgh, to preach five Sabbaths for me. He is a brother of Dr. Joel 
Parkin [?], now of Philadelphia, formerly of New Orleans, and is said 
to be a tolerable preacher. Perhaps I will write a little notice for the 
Hawk-Eye next week. Coming home we got lost again and broke a piece 
of our harness and were two minutes too late for the ferry at Shockoquon 
where we were obliged to wait 18 hours amid mosquitoes and their con- 
certs. Happily we got behind a bar at night, but the rest of the time 
we were much annoyed. Then I did not get home until yesterday at 11 
in the morning. 
Yours ardently, 
Wm. Salter. 


Burlington, Iowa. Monday afternoon 
June 29, 1846. 
My own dearest Mary: 

.... We had a heavy rain and wind last night, and today the streets 
are so muddy and I have not been out yet and I am annoyed with company. 
What company?, you ask. There are more than 100 flies (I have not 
counted them) in this room, cutting up all kinds of antics, flying in every 
direction, now on my ears, now on my hands, and paper, and everywhere 
in the way. I can do nothing but bear it. I had an interesting day 
yesterday, preached in the morning to a full house on the Trinity, 
brought it out clear and full, and trust in such a manner that no reason- 
able man can object. It was an old sermon, or rather written in 
December last. I preached thrice yesterday, in the evening in lower 
town in a log School House. During the service there it rained, and I 
came home in the mud. The ladies have been expecting to have their 
4th. [of] July dinner in the Church, but if this wet weather continues, 
we cannot get the roof on or the floor laid. The whole affair involves a 
great deal of trouble, and I cannot say that I am sorry that you are not 


67 Psalms 147:14. He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with 
the finest of the wheat. 


68 Jonathan Blanchard (1811-1892) was graduated from Middlebury College 
in 1832, taught at Plattsburg Academy, studied at Andover and Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cincinnati. In 1838 he was ordained pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church there. In 1845 he was elected president of Knox College, 
at Galesburg, Illinois, and in 1860 became president of Wheaton College. 
Wheaton, Illinois. He was a strong temperance advocate, and a violent aboli- 
tionist. Vid. Dictionary of American Biography. 
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here to share in the fuss. I feel very anxious to have the church finished 
so that we can meet in it by the time we get back in the fall. I want the 
way of the Lord here made ready so that we can devote our undivided 
energies to building up God’s spiritual House... .. I rode out Friday 
p. m. with Mrs. Hutchinson six miles to a Miss Robinson’s of whom you 
will know more one of these days. Mrs. H. was to church yesterday. Her 
health is about the same, very delicate. She is a woman of strong mind, 
and I do not think has been to Mr. H’s grave more than twice..... 
Yours ardently, Wm. Salter. 


Chicago, [Illinois; July 11, 1846. 

My dear Mary: 

- .... [Let us begin] with that long, longed-for day, July 6th. At 
length after a most solemn and seemingly never-ending delay, its sun 
EBON Gat s) <0 Monday morning, I turned my eyes down the river and 
looked and wished for a boat. I packed my trunk and arranged matters 
a little, engaged Mr. Parsons to write me in August if I could have his 
house, . . . . all the time keeping my ears open for the ringing of the 
steamboat bell, my eyes down stream. Two boats, it was said, were 
' expected that day, but all day long I waited to no purpose. I might 
have said that Sabbath night (after twelve o’clock of course), I was 
awake more than half the time in hopes of hearing a boat. Monday night 
I slept in Mr. E’s lounge in the parlor (in the expectation of my departure 
that day, Mr. and Mrs. E, having resumed their occupancy of my room) 
and kept on longing for a boat, annoyed too with mosquitoes and dis- 
turbed by a very heavy thunder storm. I found no rest. Toward morn- 
ing an old boat came up and about daylight, I found the Atlas at the 
levee. About 8 o’clock we left Burlington. Now ....IJI must spare 
you the details of a slow boat with two keels, intense heat, mosquitoes 
ete., and tell you that we reached Galena at 7 Wednesday morning. I 
had a young lady under my care, a Miss Wheeler from Vermont. She 
has been teaching in the West and lost her health, is visiting some friends 
in this city. At 8 o’clock at Galena, we took the stage, via Dixon, and 
you cannot conceive and I will not attempt to describe our intolerable 
sufferings from intense heat, a loaded coach, disagreeable companions, 
slow traveling, and more than all arriving here last night ten minutes 
too late for the steamboat Champion. Had it not been for that I might 
have spent the Sabbath in Kalamazoo and been with you the last of next 
week. But now I must wait until Monday night and perhaps get no 
further than Albany next week. I had probably better go to New York 
before visiting you, sc I must continue to wait and live until Wednesday, 
the 22 inst., to see you. I don’t feel, however, much like waiting so long, 
and I may take the cars to Boston at Albany..... Miss Wheeler’s 
health is poor. She was rather uneasy and could not exemplify the 
patience of Job, but we had an interesting time together... .. I hope 
to be in Detroit in time for the London and may possibly get along 
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quicker than I anticipate..... The Saratoga, a beautiful boat, left 
here for Buffalo this morning. I went down to see it off, but it only 
made me feel bad that I must stay here. I don’t know as it is very 
wicked to send this off tonight. At any rate, Christian sentiment has 
not decided so yet, though it may be hard to tell why it is any wise 
different to send my letter to travel on Sunday from travelling myself 
on thatidayeas ew. The boat leaves Sunday night at 10 o’clock, if it 
were only two hours later I might be off..... 
Yours, Wm. Salter. 


Lake Erie. July 16, 1846. 
My dear: 

.... I. find in the Edinburgh Review for April a notice of Walter 
Savage Landor’s Collected Writings (London, 1846) which have made 
me very much in love with the man. [He here quotes liberally passages 
concerning Milton, friendship, Bacon and Shakespeare. ] 


New York. Monday p. m. 

Dear Mary: I got home Saturday evening in a few hours less than 
five days from Chicago. My heart is set on seeing you tomorrow morning, 
but the folks think I am too much jaded out to travel. Indeed, I have 
journeyed rather too hard. Perhaps I had better wait until Wednesday 
afternoon and come to you fresh and rested on Wednesday a.m. Should 
I, however, be entirely rested on tomorrow, I will come then. As to 
bridesmaids and all that, I shall leave it with you, as I told you sometime 
ago. My taste is decidedly against them. I apprehend, however, how 
girls have a little more fancy than we have for parade. I leave it and 
the time with you. I feel bad to linger on my way to you, but it seems 
it can’t be helped..... 

Ardently Yours, Wm. Salter. 


New York. Wednesday, July 22, 1846. 

Well, my dear, isn’t this lingering in New York decidedly cool, but 
upon my honor, it can’t be helped. Sunday I was so imprudent as to go 
to church all day, and on going to bed found myself possessed of a strange 
inclination to look up some blankets and after a while my fever came on. 
I thought, however, it was only a temporary affair, though on Monday 
I stirred around, but soon found I must lay by, and at night my attack 
came on again. I am now under our doctor’s care, who promises to 
break up the fever soon. Probably, then, I cannot be with you till next 
week, so don’t have the blues, but I leave it with a wise Providence who 
has always ordered all things to His will. My chill is now coming on, 
and I would write out my sheet. I traveled in Michigan with an excellent 
minister, Mr. Wells of Salem. .... 


Yours, Wm. Salter. 
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New York. July 24, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

I am certainly the last man to whom you should say ‘‘tell me the 
worst’’, for I have been doing that very thing now for a twelvemonth. 
I have been out all day and even presumed to ask the doctor if I might 
not go to Boston tomorrow, but he says, I am too weak. He suggests 
that to ‘‘eat and drink’’ will be my best way for gaining strength, rather 
than to take stimulants..... If I only had time I would [write] a 
prose essay on ague and fever. Suffice, however, to say, I escaped my 
ague yesterday and think it is broke on me. I ate dinner enough today 
for any hale and hearty man, so that by the middle of next week, if not 
on Tuesday, I think I may see you. Am glad you are so philosophical 
and resigned. I have not been really confined to the house in several 
years and this attack has many lessons for me. I hope it will serve to 
moderate all my earthly attachments (i. e. so far as they are earthly) 
and refine and elevate my spiritual being and relations. I have no doubt 
that it is for the best. Yes, I ought to have given more heed to your 
caution about not travelling so fast, but it was excessively hot and I 
Was very much [worn out] when I left Burlington. Then I ought not 
to have been up nearly all the evening at a crowded missionary meeting 
on the Sabbath here as I did. 

....1 met Mr. Magoun coming East. He is begging for his 
Academy. .... I am pledged to raise a bell somehow or other. I want 


a good, large fine sounding one. I mean such a one as I can get..... 
Yours .... Wm. Salter. 


New York. July 27, 1846. 
My dear Mary: 

.... 1 have not been out since a week ago this morning, and I do 
not now feel as smart as I hoped I would by this time when I wrote you 
on Friday, and the folks won’t listen to such a thing as my going east 
this afternoon. They say it would be the height of imprudence, and 
moreover, my dear, I fancy you and your friends would rather see me 
when I am a little less lazy than I am just now, so on the whole I have 
coneluded to wait till Wednesday, when, in addition to all, I can have 
the company of my Uncle Benjamin and Cousin Caroline, who are going 
east that day. We shall come by the Mass. via Providence. I think by 
that time I may be in pretty good order, but it is singular how my fever 
reduced my strength. Fever sores, too, have broken out on my lips... . . 
I think of going down town in the omnibus today, and tomorrow I must 
make a call or two, and by Wednesday, I shall be myself again, I trust. 
I feel very bad to think of the disarrangements this little ague may 


have caused you and your friends..... 
Wm. Salter. 


WILLIAM SAVAGE, 
Iowa PIONEER, DIARIST, AND PAINTER OF BIRDS 


This is the diary of a naturalist and farmer who settled in the northeastern 
ey ot ven Barca Goanty: Towa, in 1855. Warlier installments appeared in 
the ANNALS of October, 1933, and January, 1934.) 


[Continued from the January, 1934, number] 


March 1, 1861. Sewing on said coat. Every indication of spring— 
prairie chickens blowing, woodcocks and wild geese and chewinks heard 
and seen. 

2nd. To trap, and sewing on said coat. Heard frogs. Saw one duck 
on creek. 

rd. Sunday. To creek. Got said traps out and went to Carter bot- 
tom and home. H. and E. Steward here. L. Wells came and he and I 
went to creek and got traps and set them. 

4th. Sewing on said coat. 

5th. Sewing on same, and on pants. 

6th. The same. 

7th. Sewing, and chopped a load of wood. 

8th. Mack and I hauled one load of wood, and I sewed. Thomas 
Siveter here. Finished said coat and pants. 

9th. Thomas and I went to Salem with them and I came back at 
night. Thomas Savage here. 

10th. Sunday. Thomas and I went to creek and to creek bottom 
and home. Then I went to creek east. 

11th. Got potatoes out of cellar and sorted them, and took a few 
kidney [beans] to Sneath’s and got some gooseberry bushes. Kill one 
possum. Anna &c. stayed at Wells’s. 

12th. Set out bushes and went to Wells’s. Got spare ribs &. Out 
wood and haul and husk fodder. Then T. Savage and I went to Uncle 
William’s. I shot two ducks, the first this spring. Stayed all night. 

13th, Then went to Salem. Seven doz. eggs, 5 pr. dozen. Traded 
it out. Went to Dr. Siveter’s and stayed all night. 

14th. Went back to Uncle William’s and from there home. 

15th. Chopped wood in Dr.’s timber. Mack hauled one load, I one. 
Saw pigeon, the first. 

16th. Mend Anna’s shoe. Went to creek and set two d.f. [dead fall] 
traps, and home. Old cow had a calf, Fannie. I built a pen for it and 
made a pair bar posts. Ground froze so hard I could not set them. 

17th. Sunday. We all went to Job Davis’. 

18th. Prepared to kill hogs and went to get Job to help me. He not 
at home, then cut out a pair pants for Dr. Siveter and sewed some. 
Job came and we killed my two hogs. One weighed 151 and one 184. 

19th. Cut up said hogs and Uncle William came here with his team 
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and took Anna and boys home with him. I went as far as John Coburn’s 
with him. 

20th. To trap, and sewing on said pants. 

21st. On said pants. Samuel Siveter married Rachel Smith. Mack 
and I went to Wells’s and fanned two sacks of wheat. Then hauled 
one load of wood and went to mill and got my meal and called the day 
even. 

22nd. Grubbed some. Mack and I hauled one load of wood. I mended 
a shoe for A. Bennett, then commenced making a mat. 

23rd. Finished said mat and made another. Grubbed some. 

24th, Sunday. Mack Davis and I went with his team to Uncle Wil- 
liam’s. We brought Anna and the boys home. David Siveter here. 

25th. Went part way home with David, then grubbed. 

26th. Trap. Caught a mink. Then I went up on the prairie to 
William C. Morris’ and he paid me $4.10. 

27th. Cut out David Siveter’s pants. P.M., grub. 

28th. Sewing on said pants. 

29th. To trap. Brought my steel trap home, then finished said pants 
and mended my gray ones, and carry fodder. 

30th. Intended to go to Salem, but had a stiff neck and did not. 
Sore throat and went to bed. 

31st. Sunday. Sick in bed all day. 

April 1, 1861. Monday. Some better. Throat very sore. 

2nd. Some better. Kate had heifer calf, Jude. Sewed straps on my 
boots and grafted some small apple trees. 

3rd. Went to Wells’s and got some turpentine to put on Kate’s head. 
Shot a meadow lark coming home. Not quite so well. Knit some on dip 
net splice. 

4th. Went to Sigler’s mill to try to get some flour. Did not get any, 
then finished my dip net. Thomas Siveter here. He and I went to creek 
fishing. Caught a good mess. 

5th. T. and I went to Carter bottom. I shot 1 duck and 1 pigeon, 
then went to mill and caught a mess of fish, 1 pike 26 inches long. 

6th. Shell 2 sacks of corn. Rainy day. Sewing on pair of pants T. 
Siveter brought here. 

7th. Sunday. Thomas went home. Rain. L. Wells here. 

8th. Sewing on Thomas’ pants. P. M., fishing, caught some. 

9th. Finished said pants, P. M., split 22 rails for self in big branch. 

10th. Fishing. P. M., split 24 rails in Dr.’s woods. 

11th. Split 10 rails and chop some wood, then carry fodder and husk 
it, and chop stove wood. 

12th. Went to Salem. Took 3 mats. (1 mink skin and 1 possom skin, 
left them at Frank Woodruf’s for Joe Frazier, received $1.00 for them) 
and Thomas’ pants, received 75 ets. Bought 2% yds. calico and 6 yds. 
ticking (20 cts.). Sold 7% doz. eggs. Left $5.00 for Woodruf to send 
to bank to see if good, then went to Dr. Siveter’s and stayed all night. 
War began in U. 8S. between North and South. 
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13th. Sewing some for Dr. and went to Uncle William’s and stayed 
all night. 

14th. Sunday. Came home. Bally been missing since Friday and old 
Peggy sick. 

16th. Mrs. Brothers died. I hunted for Bally, could not find him. 
Came home and cut out 2 pairs pants for David Siveter. 

16th. Cut out a vest for Sol Gill, 25 cts., then grub some and sewed 
on said pants. 

17th. Fix lye leech, and grub, and commence making garden. Plant 
13 rows of potatoes and 1 double row of peas, and 3 of dwarf peas. Job 
Davis said Bally was at his house. 

18th. Went to Job’s and drove Bally home, ion grub. 

19th. Sewing on Dr. Siveter’s pants. 

20th. Finish said pants and went to school to a meeting. It adjourned. 
Old Peggy died. 

21st. Sunday. Buried said hog and we all went to Carter Island and 
caught a mess of fish. 

22nd. I went to Salem with said pants and eggs and butter and home 
at night. 

23rd. Rain and sewed some on Mack Davis’ shirt. P. M., grubbed 
and went fishing. 

24th. Grubbed. 

25th. Went part way to Gill’s after his cattle. Baily had them. 
Then grub. 

26th. Grub, and sew some on Mack’s red shirt. 

27th. Finished said shirt, and got Gill’s cattle and hauled up my corn 
fodder and plowed a piece of garden. 

28th. Sunday. L. Wells here. He and I went to creek fishing, and 
Sneath and wife here. 

29th. Went to Gill’s shop with plow, then grub. 

30th. Grub and went to Wells’s. 

May 1, 1861. Grub. 

2nd. Fix one of my boots, and grub. 

3rd. Burn brush. 

4th. Burn brush and grub. 

5th. Sunday. A. M., rain, P. M., L. Wells here. He and I went to 
Carter Island and caught a mess of fish and a woodchuck. 

6th. Chopping of roots off poles, &e. Rainy, 

7th. Grubbing. 

8th. Went to Hillsboro and took 3% Ibs. butter. P. M., grub. 

9th. Stuck peas and grub and burn brush. 

10th. Went to Gill’s. He was fixing my plow, then at 10 o’clock he 
commenced plowing my old ground. 

11th. Had his cattle and Bub. He and I plowed. 

12th. Sunday. Went to Uncle William’s and back at night. 

13th. Bub and I plowed. 
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14th. A. M., hauled poles and roots off new piece. P. M., plowing. 

15th. Gill had his oxen and I grubbed some, and cut out coat and 
pants for William Davis. Caught a mess of fish. 

16th. Had the oxen and plowed. 

17th. Finished plowing my ground, old and new. At 3 0’clock went 
to Gills. Stopped and mended my harrow and I harrowed my new piece. 

18th. A. M., help Job Davis plant corn. P. M., fishing with seine 
and dip net. I caught a pike in dip net, 61%4 Ibs. S. Gill came and took 
his pig, $4.00, to pay for [work of] his oxen. 

19th. Sunday. L. and R. Wells and Job Davis and I fishing with seine. 
Caught one large catfish and dipped some. Rain very hard. 

20th. Shelled corn and cut coat and pants for G. C. Stephens, 50 cts., 
chd., and coat for J. Dothert, 30 [cts.], 10 [ets.] chd. 

21st. Finished my wammus, then J. Mack Davis and I marked off 
part of my ground with his colts. 

22nd. Mack and [I] finished said ground a little after noon, then I 
commenced planting my corn. 

23rd. Walter and I planting corn. 

24th. A. M., planting at home. P. M., help Mack Davis plant corn. 

25th. William Weaver, Sr., died. Went to Job E. Davis’ and got 100 
cabbage plants, dug ground and set them out, then plant sorgo, water- 
melons and cucumbers. David Siveter came here and we went fishing 
some. 

26th. Sunday. Hoe garden, and D[avid] and I fishing P. M., stayed 
home. D. went home. 

27th. Finished planting my corn, watermelons and mam. pumpkins. 

28th. Went to Hillsboro, sold 7% lbs. butter, 8 cts. Borrowed Simon’s 
sheep shears and sheared four of my sheep. Rainy. Fishing. 

29th. Sheared other four sheep and took shears home and went to 
Well’s. Planted my potatoes and stick some peas. 

30th. Mend my boot and Anna’s shoe, and cut out a pair of pants for 
Mack Davis. Anna went to Sneath’s on a visit. 

31st. Made said pants, 75 cts. Locusts appear. Spade some garden. 

June 1, 1861. Sprout stumps in field, stick peas, and spade garden 
for tomatoes. R. Wells came here and we went fishing. Rainy. 

2nd. Sunday. Fishing, swimming and pick strawberries. 

3rd. Went to Wells’s helped him sprout potatoes. He gave me 1% 
bushels. Then I sewed on my tick pants. 

4th. Finished said pants, then cut a hoop pole and found a small 
cowbell. Hoop washtub and went to creek and got a sack full of butter 
nut bark. Went to mill and got a sack of meal. 

5th. Help Job Davis plant corn. 

6th. Work for Sol Gill clearing. 

?th. & 8th., work on road. Received letter from John Wetsell. 

9th. Sunday. Went to Uncle William’s and back in evening. Service 
berry Sunday and strawberries ripe. 
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10th. Went to Hillsboro, took 414 lbs. butter, 6 cts. Fixed boot. 
Bees swarmed. Hived them, and then grubbed. 

11th. Grubbed. Locusts innumerable—have done no mischief yet. 

12th, also 13th, grubbed. I discover said locusts suck the sap of trees, 
also bore holes in them this shape [shape of an inverted ‘‘V’’], and lay 
their eggs in them. 

14th. Plow corn for Job Davis. 

15th. A.M., plowing for Job. P.M., to Hillsboro mustering. Thomas 
Savage came here. 

16th. Sunday. Sneath and wife here, then T. and I went fishing. 

17th. Grubbed and we went fishing. 

18th. Made pole fence by cow yard, and swim. 

19th. Went to Gill’s shop and got my shovel plow, a wrench and a 
small clevice fixed. I helped Gill put the tires on two wheels. He charged 
me 20 cts. Baled. P. M., picked wool and T. and I went to Wells’s. 

20th. Had Mack Davis horse and plowed corn, Tom went home. 

21st. Plow corn. 

22nd. Finished plowing corn one way at 10 A. M. Dug out hole and 
spring. Coming from said spring saw Job Davis’ house was burnt nearly 
to the ground. I went there and stayed till eve. 

23rd. Sunday. L. Wells, Newton Stanley and I went service berrying 
and swimming then home. 

24th. Shell corn and take it to mill. Grub some in buckwheat ground. 

25th. Had Mack’s horses and plowed corn. Rain in evening. 

26th. Plowing corn. 

27th. Rain. Shell corn and go to mill and cover my buckwheat 
with hoe. 

28th. Hoed sorgo and Mack and I went to mill. 

29th. Went to Widow Weaver’s sale. P. M., finished plowing my 
corn. 

30th. Sunday. L. and R. Wells, James Stanley and I went to creek 
east, fish and swim. 

July 1, 1861. Helped Job Davis cut his rye. 

2nd. The same. at two bushels per day for pay. 

3rd. Went on prairie and mowed grass for William C. Morris. 

July 4th, 1861. L. Wells and I went to Hillsboro celebration. Quite 
a large crowd of people there, three companies drilling. 

5th, also the 6th. harvesting for William and George Morris. 

7th. Sunday. Went to mill pond and swimming, then shot and por- 
trayed a bird—yellow breasted chat. 

8th. Harvesting fall wheat for William Morris. 

Ith. A. M., mow grass for W. M. P. M., in George’s fall wheat, and 
the 10th the same. 

11th. Came home and hoed my sorgo. 


[To be continued] 
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Gzrorce ANSON JEWETT was born near Red Rock, Marion County, 
Iowa, September 9, 1847, and died in Des Moines July 15, 1934. Burial 
was in Woodland Cemetery. His parents were George Enoch and Patty 
Maria (Matthews) Jewett. He attended public school at Red Rock and 
when he was ten years old the family removed to Pella. He was graduated 
with the degree of Ph. B. from Central College, Pella, in 1864, and from 
Bryant & Stratton’s Business College, Chicago, in 1865. In 1865 he 
walked to Des Moines and soon became a bookkeeper for Brown, Beatty 
& Spofford, agricultural implement dealers, held the position eight years, 
becoming manager of the company. In 1873 he organized the Des Moines 
Scale Company and was its manager. The same year he also entered 
the lumber business as manager for H. F. Getchel & Sons. In 1879 he 
organized the lumber company of Ewing, Jewett & Chandler which became 
in 1906 the Jewett Lumber Company, of which he was president and 
manager. He was also president of the Jewett Realty Company. In 1888 
he organized the Jewett Typewriter Company and for twenty years gave 
attention to marketing the typewriter both in America and Europe. In 
1887 he founded and edited the Christian Worker, a monthly religious 
and social paper, and continued it until his last brief illness. He was 
one of the founders in 1881 of Drake University and since then was a 
member of the Board of Trustees, and as its secretary signed the diplomas 
of all graduates, approximately 10,000, since the University’s beginning. 
He was founder and president of the Jewett Family in America, an 
organization the headquarters of which is in New England. From April, 
1923, he was secretary of the Iowa State Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, and editor of the Old Continental and became one of the most 
expert genealogists in the country. In 1892 Drake University conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D., and in 1922 Central College gave him the 
degree of A.M. An honorary membership in Phi Beta Kappa was con- 
ferred on him a few years ago by the Drake chapter, which indicated the 
estimation his friends had of him asa scholar. His activities and interests 
carried him into many fields. He was a successful business man, organizer, 
builder, promoter, student, scholar, church worker, and benefactor. 


LAWRENCE DEGRAFF was born at Apple River, Illinois, June 24, 1871, 
and died in Des Moines, Iowa, June 7, 1934. Burial was in the Des 
Moines Masonic Cemetery. His parents were Hiram and Sarah (Eplett) 
DeGraff. He was graduted from Dixon College, Dixon, Illinois, with the 
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degree of A. B. in 1892; from Illinois College of Law, with the degrees 
of LL. B. and LL. M. in 1896; and from the University of Chicago with 
the degree of Ph. B. in 1898. He began practice in Chicago in 1896 but 
in 1898 removed to Des Moines and became secretary of and an instructor 
in Highland Park College of Law. In 1902 he became the junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Miller (Jesse A.), Wallingford (J. D.) & DeGraff, 
but in October, 1903, was appointed assistant attorney general under 
C. W. Mullan and served in that posotion until January 1, 1907. Having 
been elected county attorney of Polk County in November, 1906, he served 
three years, or until he was appointed by Governor Carroll January 3, 
1910, judge of the District Court. He served as judge until elevated to 
the Supreme Court January 1, 1921, having been elected the previous 
November. ‘This position he retained until December 31, 1932, having 
been defeated in the election of the previous November. Judge DeGraff 
was a scholarly man and a popular jurist. He was the author of Outlines 
of American Government, 1898; Outlines in Economics, 1900; and 
Pharmacy Law, 1916. 


Henry SILWOLD was born in Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, January 
12, 1860, and died in Newton, Iowa, April 28, 1934. Burial was in the 
cemetery of St. John’s Evangelical Church in the country near Newton. 
His parents were Henry and Charlotte (Depping) Silwold. They re- 
moved from Wisconsin to Malaka Township, Jasper County, Iowa, in 
1866. The son Henry helped on the farm during crop seasons, and at- 
tended public school in the country during winters, later took a prepara- 
tory course at Hazel Dell Academy, Newton, entered Drake University 
in 1885 and was graduated in 1890. He then began the study of law 
in the office of W. O. McElroy at Newton, was admitted to the bar in 
1892 and began practice at Baxter. In 1898 he removed to Newton. 
In March, 1900, he was appointed county attorney of Jasper County 
to succeed W. O. McElroy, resigned, and the fall of 1901 was nominated 
by the Republicans for that office, was elected and served until January 
1, 1904. Governor Carroll appointed him a judge of the Sixth Judicial 
District to sueceed Byron W. Preston and he assumed the duties Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. In 1914 he was elected for a full term and served until 
December 31, 1918. He then returned to the practice in Newton which 
he continued up to a short time before his death. He was honorable 
in his profession and in his official duties, as well as in his private life. 
He was scholarly, interested in local history, and was an occasional con- 
tributor to the ANNALS. 


Harry Martincty Cowper (‘‘Holmes Cowper’’) was born in Dun- 
das, Ontario, Canada, March 4, 1870, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 2, 1934. Burial was in Glendale Cemetery, Des Moines. His parents 
were Roland Frederick and Sara Ann (Bishop) Cowper. He attended 
Quaker College, Pickering, Ontario, and studied music in London under 
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Frederick Walker, in Berlin under George Ferguson, in Paris under 
Vergenet, and in Chicago under Gottschalk. He was a tenor soloist with 
leading choral and oratorio societies, including the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Pittsburg Orchestra, Cincinnatti 
Orchestra, Boston Festival, ete. He taught singing and interpretation in 
the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 1897-1900; in the Sher- 
wood School of Music, 1900-02; and was a private teacher, 1902-09. With 
this background of experience and culture, in 1909 he accepted the po- 
sition of dean of the College of Fine Arts and teacher of singing in 
Drake University, Des Moines. During his twenty-five years at Drake 
some 5,000 students were trained in music under him. One of his out- 
standing accomplishments was his ability to lead community singing 
which was demonstrated on numberless occasions in city affairs and in 
congregations, but especially at Camp Dodge during the World War 
where for eighteen months thousands of soldiers followed his inspira- 
tional leadership in song. Those who heard him will long remember 
the beauty of the tones of his vibrant voice. 


JOHN HEFFELFINGER was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, April 
17, 1843, and died in Grundy Center, Iowa, June 12, 1934. He was with 
his parents, Dr. Lewis and Mary (Miles) Heffelfinger when they re- 
moyed with their family to Carrol County, Illinois, in 1857. In the 
early part of the Civil War he was for a short time in Company I, 
Thirty-fourth Illinois Infantry, the company of which his father was 
captain. On May 15, 1864, he enlisted in Company G, One Hundred 
and Forty-second Illinois Infantry, was given the rank of sergeant and 
was honorably discharged October 26, 1864. In 1867 he removed to a 
farm three miles northwest of Grundy Center, Iowa, but in 1877 located 
in Grundy Center where during most of his life thereafter he con- 
ducted an insurance business. In 1888 he removed to Des Moines and 
for a time was an employee in the office of treasurer of state, but soon 
returned to his insurance business at Grundy Center. Although never 
being a candidate for an elective office it is said he was probably more 
closely associated with the politics of Grundy County than any other 
man. He also became a well-known figure in Republican state politics, 
principally by reason of his attendance at sessions of the General As- 
sembly as doorkeeper or sergeant at arms. In the Twenty-second General 
Assembly, 1888, he was doorkeeper of the House, and for the next forty- 
one years he was present as a doorkeeper or a sergeant at arms in either 
the Senate or the House during sixteen regular sessions and two important 
extra sessions. From 1904 to 1929 he only missed one session, 1909. He 
was a charter member of the Grundy Center Grand Army post and re- 
mained to see all the members excepting one laid away. 


Herpert B. WYMAN was born in Hartford, Connecticut, April 26, 
1850, and died in Los Angeles, California, July 28, 1934. His parents 
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were Charles D. and Mary A. (Bartlet) Wyman. The family removed 
to Wabashaw, Minnesota, in 1856. Herbert B. obtained his early edu- 
cation in public school, and later attended Shattuck College, Faribault, 
Minnesota. He early entered the employ of Hamilton & Holmes at 
Wabasha as clerk in their warehouse and express business, following that 
by buying grain on his own account. A year later he became a sales- 
man for a nursery company in Minneapolis which he continued for four 
years. In 1873 he removed to Sheldon, Iowa, and with his brother Frank 
E. engaged in the grain business. At the time of Sheldon’s incorporation 
in 1876 he was elected mayor, and altogether served six terms in that 
office. He was instrumental in establishing the Union Bank of Sheldon 
in 1882, and was president of it for some time in its early history. Dis- 
posing of his banking interests he wrote insurance for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Company. He took an active part in politics, was a presi- 
dential elector in 1888 and in 1889 was elected representative and served 
in the Twenty-third General Assembly, the session of the famous dead- 
lock in the organization of the House. About 1899 he removed to Des 
Moines, was president of the Merchants Savings Bank of that city, but 
later sold his Des Moines interests and removed to Los Angeles where 
he lived in retirement, although retaining farming interests in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 


COELLA ORLANDO BOLING was born in Holmes County, Ohio, August 
28, 1867, and died in Tipton, Iowa, June 20, 1934. Burial was in Masonic 
Cemetery, Tipton. He was with his parents, John and Harriet Hoyman 
Boling, in their removal to Cedar County, Iowa, in 1869. He spent the 
early years of his life on his parents’ farm near Stanwood. He attended 
rural school, was graduated from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, in 
1892, and from the College of Law of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, in 1894. In 1894 he began the practice of law at Tipton, 
occupying the law office of Robert G. Cousins who the previous year had 
begun his congressional career. He continued in active practice until 
shortly before his death, Miss Edith Hill being associated with him 
during his last few years. He was county attorney of Cedar County 
from January, 1897, to January, 1903, and was city solicitor of Tipton 
for eight years. For a number of years he was chairman of the Cedar 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross. While Mr. Boling was 
keenly interested in the civie, political and educational life of the com- 
munity and gave generously of his time and thought to those interests. 
his great work was in the practice of his profession. His ability, honor 


and integrity aided him in winning a high place as a lawyer and a 
citizen. 


JOHN F, OLIVER was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, June 
15, 1855, and died in Onawa, Iowa, May 18, 1934. His parents were Ad- 
dison and Hannah (Towne) Oliver. He was with them in their removal 
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to Onawa in 1858. Addison Oliver was for several years circuit judge 
of the Fourth Judicial District of Iowa, and also served two terms as 
representative in Congress. John F. grew to manhood in Onawa, re- 
ceived his early education in schools there, attended Iowa State College 
at Ames, and was graduated from the Law Department of the State 
University of Iowa in 1879. He began practice at Eddyville, but in 
1888 returned to Onawa where he became a member of the firm of Oliver 
Brothers & Tillson. In 1894 he was elected judge of the Fourth Judicial 
District, was several times re-elected, and served from 1895 to 1914 
inclusively. He then resumed practice in Onawa. He was proficient as 
a lawyer and was highly regarded as a judge. 


WILLIAM JACKSON GUINN was born -on a farm two miles southeast of 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, September 3, 1852, and died in Belle Plaine June 
20, 1934. His parents were Hyrcanus and Melissa (Dinwiddie) Guinn. 
He was educated in public school in the country and in Belle Plaine 
High School. He began school-teaching at an early age and taught first 
in country schools and later in Belle Plaine, in all fifteen terms. He 
engaged in farming, residing on the Guinn homestead. He held some 
school and township offices and in 1891 was elected representative and 
served in the Twenty-Fourth General Assembly. In 1901 he removed to 
Belle Plaine and entered the real estate and insurance business. He 
was active in the organization of the Corn Belt Trust and Savings Bank, 
became its first president and served until increasing age caused him 
to retire in 1930. Politically he was a Democrat. 


Witt Leacu Cuark was born at Lyndon, Whiteside County, Illinois, 
December 15, 1853, and died in Woodbine, Iowa, July 22, 1934, His 
parents were John R. and Cathrine B. Clark. The family removed to 
Webster City, Iowa, when he was a small boy. There he grew to man- 
hood when he engaged for a time in mercantile business, but in 1880 
turned to newspaper work, writing for the Webster City Argus from 
1880 to 1881. For a few years he was editor and publisher of the Ren- 
wick Times, then did editorial work on the Le Mars Sentinel, and later 
was owner for a time of the Woodbine Twiner. He did historical writing 
for many years, doing editorial work on histories of Hamilton and 
Wright counties (1889), Shelby and Audubon counties (1889), O’Brien 
and Osceola counties (1915), Harrison County (1915), a municipal his- 
tory of Essex County, Massachusetts (1922), and a history of Okla- 


homa (1929). 


Euuiort Drices Baird was born near Clinton, Oneida County, New 
York, January 2, 1849, and died in North English, Iowa, September 28, 
1932. In 1855 he was with his parents, Isaac W. and Emma E. (Driggs) 
Baird in their removal to land west of Marengo, Iowa, which they entered 
from the government and devoloped into a farm. The son attended rural 
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school in winters and worked on the farm in summers. He later attended 
the Marengo High School from which he was graduated, and taught 
rural schools two years. He became a telegraph operator and followed 
that vocation some time. In 1876 he was appointed deputy county 
treasurer of Iowa County and continued in that position eight years, 
regardless of political changes. After being deputy county auditor one 
year he was elected clerk of the District Court in 1884 and again in 1886, 
and served four years. In 1889 he organized the North English Savings 
Bank and was its cashier or its president until it ceased to exist in May 
1928. He was the first mayor of North English, was for many years a 
member of the school board, and 1906 was elected representative and 
served in the Thirty-second General Assembly. His political affiliation 
was with the Democratic party. 


WILLIS HALL THORNILEY was born near Marietta, Ohio, in 1841, and 
died in the same neighborhood in 1928. He was attending school in 
Marietta when, on November 5, 1861, he entered service in the Union 
Army as a member of Company B, Seventy-seventh Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was mustered out December 10, 1864, having attained the 
rank of corporal. After the war he returned home and engaged in farm- 
ing, but in the early 1880’s removed to Van Buren County, Iowa, where 
he pursued farming and stock raising. Politically he was a Republican 
and was elected representative in 1887 and served in the Twenty-second 
General Assembly. Some ten years later he returned to the vicinity of 
his birth in Ohio where he remained the rest of his life. There he 
organized the Washington County Mutual Insurance Company and was 
an officer in it at the time of his death, also helped to organize the Ohio 
Valley Farmers’ Club, and for many years was a trustee of the Washing- 
ton County Children’s Home. 


DauLas D. Rorick was born in Franklin County, Ohio, June 18, 1846, 
and died in Monticello, Iowa, July 29, 1932. He was with his parents, 
C. H. and Julia F. (Kimball) Rorick, in their removal to a farm near 
Oxford Junction, Jones County, Iowa, in 1859. In 1864 he entered the 
employ of his brother, G. H. Rorick, then a merchant at Lowden, Cedar 
County. In 1867 he removed to Toronto, Clinton County, where he was 
by turns carpenter, railroad bridge builder, and grain buyer. He was also 
justice of the peace, began the study of law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1874, In 1878 he located at Wheatland, Clinton County, in the practice 
of law, was elected representative in 1881 and served in the Nineteenth 
General Assembly, the last assembly that met in the old Capitol. Later 
he practiced his profession at Miller, South Dakota, seven years. He 
then returned to Oxford Junction and practiced until 1915 when he 
removed to Monticello, where he continued his practice until shortly 
before his death. 


